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SIR GEORGE THOMAS BROWN, C.B. made by which his services whenever required were 


The death of Sir G. T. Brown on Wednesday last ensured for a further period of three years. Such a 
deprives the veterinary profession of one of ite moat prolongation of consultative service is, we believe, 
eminent members and of a man who deserved well JY™!4Ue in the Civil Service. 
of his country. For his work as State Veterinarian Prof. Brown 

During his long life he filled many positions, and will long be remembered, and his profession can 
in all added to his reputation. ‘His diploma is never forget the debt of gratitude they owe him for 
dated so far back as 1847 and a glance at the having through years of difficulty firmly impressed 
veterinary periodicals of about that date shows that §UPO™ the public and the Government the importance 
asa student and as a new graduate he took au and the value of veterinary services, 
active partin the science and literature of his pro-f. Prof. Brown, at one time, took very direct interest 
fession. He wrote well and spoke well, always in the polities of his profession. He was a Member 
with a wide philosophical grasp of his subject. of Council in 1864, and from that date down to 1892 

In 1851 he was appointed Professor of Veteri- always held some position on the governing hody. 
nary Science at the Royal Agricultural College, He was President of the R.C.V.S. in 1873-74, and 
Cirencester, and there laid the foundation of af)” 1881 was elected an Honorary Associate: “un 
reputation that went on increasing. honour seldom conferred on any member residing 

In 1862 he was the recipient of a testimonial pre-§'" the kingdom. 
sented by the Professors and students at Cirencester. To veterinary literature I rofessor Brown contri- 

In 1865 he was appointed by the Privy Council buted no big volume, but his annual reports of the 
suppressing the Cattle Plague, which had just been§°S™ lish 

contributor. For the Journal of the Royal Agricul- 
recognised as a dangerous disease recently imported 
from Russia. From this time onward Professor tural Society he frequently wrote useful artic : . 
Brown was connected with the. Veornary Depart of wore 

Horse’s Foot and Shoeing. For many years he 
F .. “acted as Veterinary Editor of The Field, and his 
we science. They were readable and and a 
an administrator. He initiated action of what popular articles should Ye. 

Sadast ; Professor Brown found time among his many 
legislation, and we successfully guided EER interests to act as veterinary adviser to the Bath 
and effect which and West of England Agricultural Society, and to 

With other politcal chiefs under whom be these pos 
were The Hon. W. E. Foster and His Grace the weed os was of aa Ng advantage to his pro- 
Duke of Richmond. Both of these Statesmeng.  - The ‘nfluential men he met on the Coun- 
pointedly expressed their admiration for the scientifich two important societies highly estima- 
skill and adininistrative ability brought to bear by ted his knowledge and advice, and his profession 


Prof. Brown in stamping out animal plagues. Dur reaped the benefit of the position he attained. 
ing his tenure of office Cattle-plague was stamped ‘ried wag the connection of the Pro- 
out after more than one invasion of the country pe ee oval Veterinary College. He was 
The invasion of 1865 required nearly two years 0! soa 0 re ‘te. teacher, and for a time Principal. 
expensive work to overcome, and cost the county arned the respeet and admira 
£5,000,000. The outbreaks of and 1877 t of his wues Latterly he was a Governor, 
very rapidly overcome and at comparatively small ™ ppt taking a knowledgeab » interest in the work 
expense —thanks to the measures guided and direct d of the 

by Prof. Brown. Then followed the extirpation o! Sir George Brown was somewhat reserved in manner, 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease and Pleuro-pneumon!\.fo dete ast ident who did know him inspired perhaps 
Certainly few men better deserved the thanks of nore respect tha affection. 4 


more intimately he | 
pected sense of hut \s 4 turer he was not ex 

: » had few equals, 
hilarating, but as a 


country, and he was ultimately rewarded by a ©. 
+ ot} heer an orator his 
ifts making his speeches 


When the Veterinary Department of the Privs 
Council was taken over by the newly formed Boat 
of Agriculture, Prof. Brown was made Directo 
General of the Veterinary Department —the least 
acknowledgment of his services that could be 1 
The Board soon recognised his pre-eminence, 
when the retiring age was reached and his work 
devolved upon another a special arrangement was 
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FRACTURE OF THE OS CALCIS. 


This fracture occurred to a young Australian 
horse whilst travelling in a railway truck in India, 
and nothing is known as to how the accident oc- 
curred. 

When I first saw the horse he had been in slings 
for a few days and the hock was greatly swollen 
and painful, but there was no evidence of external 
injury. There was dropping of the hind quarter and 
the leg assumed a semi-circular shape from the 
stifle to the fetlock joints. On flexing the hock no 
crepitus could be felt or heard, but knowing that 
the injury was so severe as to render the animal 
useless I destroyed him. 

The os calcis, as will be seen from sketches, is 
fractured through the body in antero-posterior 
direction, and transversely through the tuber calcis 
quite close to the body dividing the bone into four 
pieces. 

There is another point of interest in this case, 
and in sketch No. 1 it will be seen that the seaphoid 
and cuneiform magnum bones are united. The 
superior and inferior articular surfaces of the 
scaphoid and cuneiform magnum bones respectively 


showed no articular disease. 
T. W. Rupp, Capt., A.V.C. 


AORTIC FILARLE. 


On reading the paper published by Dr. A. Lin- 
gard, “On the Filarial Embryos found in the 
circulation of the Equide and Bovide,” I note that 
in chapter ii. no mention is made of aortic worms 
the female of which is attached by her anterior ex- 
tremity, to a tumour on the vessel wall and the 
remainder of whose body floats in the blood stream. 
These parasites I have frequently observed in the 
buffalo, and occasionally in the bullock. 

A short note was published in The Veterinary 
Record, June 14th, 1902, and a more detailed 
account appears in vol. 3, parts 1 and 2 of Studies 
from the Institute for Medical Research, Federated 
Malay States, one copy of which I forward to you 
with this I also enclose photo of the worm I men- 
tion above. 

T. A. Forp, M.R.C.V.S., 
Government Veterinary Surgeon, Selangor. 
Knalu Lumpur, May 23. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 
War Orrice, Patt MALL. 


Major-General H. Thomson, C.B., has been granted a 
further extension of one year in bis appointment as 
Director-General, Army Veterinary Service. 


Lieut.-Col. L. J. Blenkinsop, P.V.O., Ireland, has been 
ordered for duty in South Africa to replace Col. J. A. 
Nunn, appointed P.V.O., India. 


June 15. 


mF: al Wiltshire (Prince of Wale’s Own Royal Reg.)— 
Vet.-Lieut. T. V. Pettifer resigns his commission. 


AN OVERSIGHT IN DIAGNOSIS. 


Subject. A gray pony (mare) about 8 years old, 
which was purchased at a repository, under the 
usual warranty, by a tradesman. 

The day after the purchase the animal both 
worked and fed well. The next day, however, she 
refused all food, and I was called in about three 
hours before the expiration of the warranty. 

I found the pony dull, with a temperature of 103°, 
and arrived at the somewhat unsatisfactory diag- 
nosis of “fever,” the cause and ultimate result of 
which were equally uncertain. One symptom, 
however, was brought to my notice, and I quite 
failed to grasp its importance and suggestiveness. 
The pony had passed no dung that day, and all she 
had passed since the purchase (some of which I saw) 
was hard, dry and in the form of small round pel- 
lets, little, if at all, larger than marbles. 

I advised the owner either to return the pony at 
once, or notify the auctioneers of her illness. Being 
very anxious to keep her, if possible, he took the 
latter course, and I prescribed a draught consisting 
of 3i1j Mag. Sulph. in solution. 

Next morning the animal appeared perfectly well 
again, and the owner, finally deciding to keep her, 
at once sent her to work. 

She worked well for about a week, during which 
time she received a good deal of bran, and the 
feeces were rather loose. Then she suddenly re- 
fused food, and again became constipated. 

The temperature rose to about the same height as 
in the previous illness, but the depression this time 
was extreme, and the animal, in addition, showed 
very slight symptoms of abdominal pain. She was 
treated with oily laxatives and stimulants, but 
rapidly grew weaker, and died after an illness of 
four days, throughout which no action of the bowels 
took place. 

Post-mortem. The cause of the impaction proved 
to be an abscess situated in the muscular tissue of 
the wall of the small colon, about a foot in front of 
the rectum. This abscess, the walls of which were 
rather thick and fibrous and contained thick, cream\ 
pus, formed a roundish mass about the size of an 
orange projecting into and occluding the lumen of the 
intestine. 

Remarks. Rectal examinination is not so satis- 
factory in ponies as in horses, and though resorted 
to during the second illness it failed to reveal the 
presence of the abscess. I did not explore the 
rectum at all the first time I saw the animal, and 
my sole reason for recording the case is that poss'- 
bly the error I then made may be of some use to 
others, for on first seeing the case, I undoubtedly 
overlooked the significance of the most distinctive 
symptom it presented, viz., the character of the 
faeces. 

“YounG PRACTITIONER.” 


Messrs. Wyman and Son, Ltd., Fetter Lane, E.C., 
ofticial sole agents in England and Wales for Parliamen- 
tary papers and Stationery Office publications, publish: i 
the following on June 14: Standing Orders Veterina’y 
Corps, 1906 : 
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REPORT ON BRAXY. [Assrract.] 


AGE oF ANIMALS ATTACKED. 


Accounts of the disease from abroad support what is 
recognised universally in this country, namely, that first- 
year’s animals are far more liable to Braxy than those 
of mature age. So long as the lamb is following the 
mother it is seldom attacked, due no doubt to the Braxy 
season not coming on till after weaning time, but after 
weaning time it becomes highly susceptible, and this 
susceptibility reaches its climax during the late autumn 
and early winter months. Two years old animals, in the 
West Highlands, seldom take the disease, and three 
years old ewes are said to be quite exempt. 

The fact of this immunity being progressive with age 
is one of extreme interest, and throws a side-light on the 
production of immunity artificially of the utmost impor- 
tance. Do the animals suffer in their youth from a mild 
attack insufficient to canse very notable symptoms but 
which, nevertheless, is sufficient to protect them for the 
rest of their lives? On talking this over with flock 
owners and others, we have always found that they con- 
sider it quite likely. Hoggs are often indisposed in the 
autumn, and farmers and others concerned all admit 
that this may be due to a mild attack of Braxy. 


SEASON OF PREVALENCE. 


Sporadic cases are said to occur during the summer 
months, but it may be questioned whether all these are 
instances of true Braxy. The great r-nge of the Braxy 
season extends from the Jate autumn into the early 
spring months. We are inclined to believe that from 
the middle of November to the middle of February is 
the period of highest mortality. What is called Braxy 
prevails sometimes with tremendous severity during 
October. As explained, however, in another part of our 
Report (Section XXVILI., p. 257), the gre.t majority of 
deaths at this period are not caused by Braxy, but by 
one or more allied diseases, which have been mistaken 
for it. Year after year we have never failed to discover 
plenty of cases of true Braxy in the West Highlands at 
the end of December and beginning of January. The 
disease vanishes in a most extraordinary manner about 
the end of February and these same peculiarities of 
advent and cessation bave been noticed in all countries 
where it prevals. 


Irs SYMPTOMATOLOGY AND Morpip ANAToMy. 


Under natural circumstances the sheep dies so rapidly 
that opportunity is seldom afforded of studying the 
manifestations of the disease from their commencement 
to their termination. All accounts, however, seem to 
agree in describing a short, quick step as perhaps the 
first noticeable symptoms. The animals next goes off 
its feed and is restless, with a terdency to lie down and 
get up suddenly, expressive, so far as one can judge, of « 


certain uneasiness. Quite likely it does not rise so) 
istomach and bowels, 


| tender and soit, and so 


readily to the dog as others do. 

When the disease has been conferred upon tue shee) 
by experimental subcutaneous inoculation, we have 
found that the limb on which the inoculation has been 
practised hangs down in a listless manner with the fet 
lock bent, while the animal roams about in a half-dazed 
condition, trailing the inoculated limb after it. 

The pulse is between 30 and 35 per minute, and otten 
imperceptible in the extremities ; the breathing is some 
what laboured and from 40 to 42 per minute ; while the 
temperature runs from 105 to F.  Rumination ts 
entirely suspended, and a crunching noise Is sometinies 
emitted. The belly usually begi:s to swell and becomes 
tympanitie, the back rises, the head is depressed, and 
the animal wanders about in such a manner that it will 
crawl away from its mates, take refuge in a cranny 0! 
nook, and lastly, fall over on its side. When this stage 


‘in the blood, and, in this, t 


is reached the fatal issue is not far off; the animal 
passes Into a semi-comatose state, makes no further 
effort to escape, and probably within an hour or two is 
dead. 

From the symptows of uneasiness exhibited, it is 
alleged to suffer from cramping pain in the abdomen, 
but our observations seem to point to such uneasiness 
being due rather to the state of fever and to the animal 
being half-delirious. The swelling of the abdomen ma 
not show until after death, when it comes on with 
great rapidity, a matter of a couple of hours being sufti- 
cient to render the abdomen tense and tympanitic. 

The blood is said to be very dark and thick and not 
to flow easily. We think, however, that undue empha- 
sis has been laid upon this as a symptom of the disease ; 
we have known a Braxy sheep bleed to death into its 
own stomach, 

_When the virus is inoculated experimentally under 
tne skin, the subcutaneous areolar tissue can certainly 
be felt to crackle while the animal is still alive, but this 
phenomenon becomes more apparent immediately after 
it has died. 

In some cases there is evidence of diarrhaea—indeed, 
from the almost empty condition of the bowel met with 
almost without exception, we are inclined to believe 
that diarrheea or, at any rate, copious evacuation must 
he of common occurrence. The tail and neighbourhood 
of the anns are frequently soiled with moist fecal 
matter. 

Some animals smitten with the disease are said to 
live fora few days, but we doubt if these have been 
instances of Braxy. There is no more constant indica- 
tion of Braxy than the extreme rapidity with which the 
animal succumbs. 

It is difficult to determine the duration of the incuba- 
tion period. The most reliable information we possess 
was furnished by one«r two of our experiments in which 
the animals died from Braxy asa result of administr:tion 
of the bacillus by the mouth late in the season. In these 
it ran from four to five days. 

In the synopsis given by Duncan of several prize 
essays on the disease sent in to the Highland Society he 
made out the following varieties. One group of cases he 
denominates “ bowel sickness,” and another “ sickness in 
the Hesh and blood,” and in the first of these groupings 
he ineludes a variety where the stomach is the chief 
seat of lesion, in which the belly is swelled prodigiously, 
in which the carease is much discoloured, the bowels 
distended with gas and pervaded by a general redness, 
the food in the third stomach hard and dry, and in which 
the carcase has a strong sulphurous odour, In_ this 
variety the animal dies quickly. In the second variety 
the small intestine, instead of the stomach, is inflamed 
and mortified : in a third, the urinary bladder is the 
organ at fault ; and in a fourth, the chief feature seems 
to have been ebdominal dropsy. 

Under the second variety, he enumerated such cases 
where, in addition to yet eral redness of the whole 
the flesh of the animal is quite 
om assumes a greenish hue. 
vessels of the brain are red 
heattirmed, is located chiefly 
he blood tends to decompose 
and putrefy very rapidly, the flesh, if the animal 
is bled to death, may be com aratively sound, He said 
that it is accompanied by pleurtsy and diaphragmitis, 

The most common variety, according to Robertson, 
‘s where the animal becomes much swollen, even before 


death. and on being ent up emits a strong and offensive 


In this case all the 
ind turgid. <A last variety, 


dour. Another he terms the * red Braxy,” so-called 
sels -the «kin being inflamed and giv- 
‘om the vessels under t ain beng 
ee e of a mass of putrid flesh. 


ing the carease the appearan 
Ina third variety, there is no swelling during the pro- 
rress of the disease, and the noxious gases, which give 
the peculiar odonr in the first form mentioned, are 
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almost entirely absent. He has occasionally seen a hair- 
ball in the fourth stomach. 

Nielsen says that the cadaver is much blown out, and 
the wool so loose that it can be readily torn off. The 
subcutaneous veins are filled with thick, badly coagula- 
ted blood. On opening the abdomen a serous exudate 
runs out. The organic changes are most marked in the 
fourth stomach, whose mucosa is to a greater or less 
extent vedematous and hzmorrhagically infiltrated. 
The hemorrhages may affect the whole thickuess of the 
wall, so that they are seen through the serosa asdark-blue 
patches, and these patches, he remarks, are always regard- 
ed by the laity as a most characteristicsign. Such patholo- 
gical changes may also extend over the greater part of 
the intestine. In many cases these are the only patho- 
logical alterations found, in other cases they are simply 
the precursors of a general infection ; and per contra 
there may be a general infection without intestinal lesion 
Where a general affection has become established, the 
appearances are essential'y other than the above, and 
consist of widespread parenchymatous degeneration of 
all the organs, with evident splenic tumour. 


SuMMARY OF ITs Morsip ANATOMY. 


In the commencement of an outbreak of the disease 
the fat animals are usually first attacked; indeed, the 
disease may be limited in great part to them, even 
although they may happen to be in close propinquity to 
others less well nourished. 

In no case have we seen any cutaneous lesion, such as 
the slough of bovine Black-quarter. The surface may 
be greenish-pink coloured or daik purple, and the wool 
may come out in handfuls, but these are purely occur- 
rences which follow upon the death of the animal. 

We have never heard the opinion expressed among 
sheep-owners that the tick is an agent in spreading 
Braxy. Ticks have usually disappeared when Braxy 
shows itself. No so in the case of Louping-ill, for, at 
the time this disease come on, ticks are beginning to 
fasten upon the sheep, and hence, perhaps, the origin of 
the notion that they are instrumental in spreading the 
ailment. As a matter of fact, the carcases of those ani- 
mals we have examined, and which have died from 
Braxy, have usually been free from ticks. 

Pu refaction appears to set in the moment the animal 
dies, and is caused by the Braxy bacillus. As elsewhere 
emphasised, it is astonishing how remarkably free the 
liqnids of the body remain from the usual organisms of 
putrefaction, even when the putrefactive interchanges 
due to the specific bacillus are far advanced. It is this 
circumstance which has enabled us to utilize the peri- 
toneal liquid as a means of confirming or refuting the 
diaguosis of the disease. Even days after the death of 
the animal, the peritoneal liqnid may be found to con- 
tain an almost pure culture of the Braxy organism. 

The formation of gas is not peculiar.to Braxy, but 
occurs in connection with a number of bacillary diseases 
of the sheep belonging to the same class. In Braxy, 
however, the amount of gas generated and the rapidity 
with which it blows up the abdomen of the animal, are 
greater than in the case of any sheep disease with which 
we are familiar. Not only is it contained in the peri- 
toneal cavity, but the stomach and intestine, and the 
cardiac chambers, are usually distended with it. It is 
evidently formed before as well as after death, for the 
abdomen is often blown up while the animal is +live, 
and ga: escapes from the heart when it is examined im- 
mediately after death. Where the virus has been inocu- 
lated subcutaneously, the parts around crackle and are 
tense from the gas set free. The liver may be found 
quite sponge-like from gas present in its large blood- 
vessels and in its substance. 

When the carcase is blown up the limbs become out- 
stretched from the distension almost as if the animal 
had died from Tetanus. i 


The whole carcase has a moist glistening aspect from 
the cedematous liquid poured into the subcutaneous 
areolar tissue. This tends to bag on the side of the 
carcase which has lain lowest, and here may be gathered 
readily with a pipette. The quantity contained in the 
peritoneal cavity may amount to from eight, ten, twenty, 
or more ounces, while that in the pleural sacs may also 
be fairly large, although not so abundant as that witbin 
she abdominal cavity. 

The musculature of the body and the substance of the 
various organs are not as a rule cedematous, nor is there 
the same gelatinous cedema of the loose areolar tissues 
around the pericardium and membranes of the spinal 
cord as is met with in Malignant Gidema of the sheep ; 
the etfused liquid is confinsd more to the serous cavi- 
ties and the subcutaneous areolar tissue than it is in 
that disease. Such serous effusions into the natural 
cavities of the body have a muddy-looking aspect, throw 
down a considerable deposit, evolve gas, and are deeply 
blood-stained. These features are particularly evident 
in the case of the abdominal liquid. The liquid in the 
snbeutaneous areolar tissue is seldom so opaque as that 
contained in the abdominal sac. 

As shown in another part of our Report (Section 
XXVL.) the Braxy bacillus has an extraordinary facility 
for hemolysing the coloured bluod-corpuscles. The re- 
sult is that, after death, the hemoglobin pigment comes 
to stain the surface of the body and other parts in a re- 
markable manner. The colour at first is dull red or 
reddish-purple, but this, on exposure to the atmosphere, 
becomes of a bright scarlet. It is the staining of the 
rumen and surface of the body by the liberated heeno- 
globin which has given rise in the lay mind to the 
conception of the disease being of the nature of an 
inflammation. 

Under no circumstances have we ever observed evi- 
dence of the organism being productive of inflamma- 
tory or suppurative phenomena. We have never seen a 
peritonitis, a pleurisy, or a pericarditis accompanying 
a fatal attack of the disease, and hence must conclude 
that, like the other members of the class, this organ- 
isin is not possessed of inflammatory tendencies. 

As will be gathered from the perusal of the cases 
related, the effusions into the various serous cavities 
of the body literally swarm with the bacilius. That 
poured into the peritoneal sac always contains it in 
greatest abundance. The «edematons liquid contained 
in the subcutaneous areolar tissue shows less of it than 
the serous effusions into the peritoneum, pleura, or 
pericardium, 

Not only, however, does it prevail in the effusions 
jnto serous cavities, but it is also found, at least after 
death, in the blood, a fact which is in a manner cor- 
roborated by the heart’s chamber’s containing gas. 
That the preset.ce of the bacillus in the blood is not 
merely a post-mortem phenomenon, is borne ont by 
the observation that, in cases where the animal had 
been dead only a very short time previous to the 
making of the autopsy, and where as yet the carcase 
was quite warm, gas escaped from the interior of the 
heart. In respect of the organism being found in_ the 

ood, the disease is at variance with Louping-ill, 1 
which, aimost without «xception, the organisin is 
capable of demonstration in the blood, even although 
it may be present in myriads within the peritoneal 
effusion. 

The kidney and the liver contain the organism, the 
ki ney, as so often happens in bacillary diseases, sifting 
it out from the blood through the winnowing action 0! 
the glomerular capillaries. 

It abounds in the blood-stained mucns found in the 
fourth stomach, and in the intestine it is present 10 
overwhelming numbers. The part of the intestine 1 
which it will be found in greatest quantity is probably 
the ileum, and more particularly in a portion in whic 
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there is not any fecal matter. If a scraping be taken 
from the surface of an empty loop of this part of the 
bowel it will be tound composed in great part of bacillus 
and shed epithelium. The epithelium desquamates in 
microscopic flakes, as if from catarrh, and becomes 
mixed up with the bacillus, the two together constitut- 
ing the thick half-liquid discharge which is found on 
the surface of the mucosa. In this respect the disease 
seems to correspond with Louping-ill, bovine Black. 
quarter, Struck, ete., which, as shown elsewhere. all 
appear to be intestinal in their origin. The intestinal 
mucus seems to be the natural habitat of the organism 
in this and other diseases of the same class ; it grows 
upon it more readily perhaps than upon any other secre- 
tion of the body. Even in c:ses where Braxy has been 
induced experimentally by subcutaneous inoculation 
the intestine will be found swarming with the organism 
clearly showing that the intestine and its contents 
afford peculiar facilities for its propagation. 


Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 


EXAMINATIONS IN SCOTLAND. 


At a meeting of the Board of Examiners held in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow on May 18th for the 
Written, and on May 21st to 24th forthe Oral. The 
following passed their Final examination :—- 

Dick CoLLEGE, 
Mr. J. McLauchlan 


A. MeTurk * 
J. Muirhead 


Mr. H. Andrew 
J. Cameron 
A. G. Crowther 


J. Gault J. H. Primmer 
A. B. Howe C. E, Waddy 


G. Jelbert 
W. K. Johns'on 


W. R. Watson 
T. Thomson 


Dusuin CoLuece. S. G. Richardson. 


COLLEGE. 
| Mr. W. Catterall 


GLascow COLLEGE. 
Mr. A. McCunn | Mr. W. D. Blair 


The following passed their Third Examination : 
Dick COLLEGE. 
Mr. A. Niven 

A. E. Roberts 

J. Rylands 

T. Wilson * 

A. Wylie 

T. W. Smith 


Mr. J. Walsh 


Mr. J. Anderson 
W. King Clark 
W. A. Grant 
P. Haigh 
F. Macdonald 
A. McKenzie 
J. McGregor 
LonpDon COLLEGE. 


Mr. M. Kingcombe. 
GLascow COLLEGE. 


Mr. E. Meikle | Mr. W. Henderson 


The following passed their Second Examination : 
Dick 
Mr. E. Armstrong * Mr. A. Matthew 
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GLASGOW COLLEGE. 


Mr. D, Campbell 


C. Johnstone 
Rae * 


| 


Mr. W. Kennedy 


W. Nixon 


The following passed their First Examination : 
Dick 


Mr. T. D. Bowes 


I. Chambers 
W. Davies * 

J. R. Doubleday 
J. Hamilton 
C.S. Hunting * 
J. Macfarlane 
J. McMenamin 
W. Mitchell 


Mr. 


EK. Morgan 
J. Robertson 
J. Spreull 

A. Searby 
W. Scott 
(. Thomson 
J. Walker * 
W. Walker * 


GLAsGow COLLEGE. 
Mr. A. McDougal Mr. W.S. Inglis 
D. McCall J. Reynard 
J. Cunningham * J. H. Crawford * 
J. Scott Hart * 
D. Coopar * J. Waddell 
G. Melntyre 
Those marked thus ¢ passed with First Honours. 
Z. B. Rurnervorp, 
Sec., Board of Examiners. 


THE VETERINARY MEDICAL 
OF IRELAND. 


(Continued from p. 894.) 


ASSOCIATION 


“Marrers PERTAINING TO THE EXAMINATIONS OF THE 
RoyaL CoLLece or VETERINARY Surcrons.”— By 
F. C. Mason, M.RLC.V.S. 
DISCUSSION, 

Prof. WooLpripGe, in opening the discussion, said 
the title scarcely gave one the idea as to the birth and 
scope of the proposed discussion, It would have been 
better if the criginally proposed resolution on the sub- 
ject bad been printed on the agenda paper and they 
had discussed that. The resolution he referred to was 
the one proposed by Mr. Mason at their Angust meet 
ing :--“ That the time has arrived when reforms are 
desirable in the system under which candidates seek the 
diploma of Membership of the Royal College of Veteri 
nary Surgeons. He might go further and also say the 
Fellowship.” In the speech which Mr. Mason made 
before he came to word that resolution there were a lot 
of other things said which were not included, and which 
one could searcely avoid referring to in’ disenssing the 
subject. It seemed that there was one important point 
whieh Mr. Mason wished to raise, not only in connec: 
tion with the Examining Board as at present consti 
tuted, but also as regards the system of examination for 
qualification to practise as veterinary surgeons, and, as 
they all knew, at the present time that system upheld a 
single portal to the profession. In Mr. Mason’s resolu 
tion there was absolutely no reference made to that 
whatever, nor was there any reference made to tina 
number of paragraphs which he embodied in’ his re 
marks, so he (Prot. Wooldridge) came to the eonelnsion 
that in all probability Mr. Mason really did not mean 
to attack the ore portal system at all, and the reference 
he made to the system was rather in the heat of the 
What Mr. Mason did say in connection with 


moment. a nectio 
that was that “if his ideas did not meet with favour, he 


W. Brown * J. W. Morrow t 
G. Budge J. Robson * 

F. Hogg J.J. Soutar * 
J. R. Jones * J. Sugden 

R. G. Linton L. A. Ramsay 


believed the monopoly at present possessed by the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons to license practi- 
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tioners to act as veterinary surgeons would be removed, 
and he dared say it would be the best thing that could 
happen, and universities generally would be empowered 
to give their own qualification.” 

He did not think Mr. Mason quite meant to convey 
what was on the surface. He did not think for a 
moment that Mr. Mason believed the one portal entry 
into this profession was a mistake. If he did he was 
about the only person in the wide world who held such 
an opinion. In the current month’s issue of The Veteri- 
nary Journal there was a review of a very interesting 
paper indeed on professional education by Prof. Allbutt, 
of Cambridge, and in summing up what he had to say 
Prof. Allbutt referred to the multiplicity of portals to 
the medical profession, and he was very sorry indeed 
that such a position of affairs was allowed to exist. It 
might not be out of place to read what was summed up 
there on that particular point by the reviewer :— 

“Tn conclusion it may be well, in view of present 
movements in veterinary education, to give Prof. All- 
butt’s views on university degrees and the multiplicity 
of channels by which the aspirant might enter the 
medical profession. He is of opinion that degrees 
should be granted by universities to those who desire 
not necessarily a qualification to practise, but a train- 
ing of the mind, a formation of habits of study, of easy 
handling of ideas and of methodical research, whether 
of the principles of the veterinary profession or of any 
other department of knowledge. ‘The universities of the 
United Kingdom step out of their functions when they 
undertake as they do to issue with their degrees in 
medicine a license to practise. In my own university 
an M.D. is even bestowed, and is properly bestowed, on 
persons who never intend to practise medicine and who 
would be embarassed if in any emergency they were 
called upon for this office. Nor should it be any specitic 
concern of the university how well or how ill its gradu- 
ates may practise medicine. All that a university should 
be responsible for is that its graduates should havea 
certain development of mind and imagination. To 
attain a legal qualification to practise there should be 
one portal and one portal only, and_ that should be a 
modification of the State portal which obtains on the 
Continent. Surely if the quality of the men who be- 
come medical practitioners and veterinary surgeons 
affects the State it is the duty of the State to busy 
itself in theeducation of men to the legal qualification 
to practise medicine or veterinary science.” 

So there was a very high authority indeed in the 
medical world in regard to education who considered 
the present system in vogue in regard to obtainin 
medical qualifications a great drawback to the oanell 
profession, and he thought with that most of them 
would agree. 

In his original resolution Mr. Mason desired to point 
out that the time had arrived when there should be some 
modification. Well there was nothing existing which 
was perfect, and consequently the system of examination 
could probably be modified in some way with advantage. 
But before making any alteration one should bear in 
mind the way in which the present system worked out. 
To his mind it worked out exceedingly well. He knew 
in connection with the institution with which he was 
associated, before the examinations came on it was the 
custom for his colleague and himself to go down the list 
and arrange the men in what they considered to be the 
order of merit, and in every examination, with perhaps 
the exception of one man, during the three years he had 
been connected with the institution the results happened 
in exactly the same order they had themselves arranged. 
Any system allowing of external examiners coming into 
an institution and examining men and arranging them 
in precisely the same order that the teachers themselves 
would have done was very near perfection, and he did 


like that. Of course in some of the classes it did not 
always work out quite so easily or so much in harmony 
with the teacher’s view. 

One of the suggested alterations Mr. Mason pointed 
out in his addendum was to be found on page 15 of the 
report of our August meeting, viz., “That teachers 
should have a seat on the Examining Board co-equal 
with those appointed by the R.C.V.S. Each teacher 
only to examine his own pupils.” At the present time 
all the examiners were external. None of them had 
any direct connection whatever with the teaching bodies. 
That seemed a very great advantage at the present time, 
because it did away with any favour to any particular 
student. They were perfectly independent, and there 
was no reason why they should favour any school. If 
teachers were co-opted with external examiners of 
course it would alter the thing completely. Some people 
had said that the teacher would be insulted if he were 
told he would be biassed in favour of his own students, 
but he did not think any reasonable teacher would be 
so. Of course a teacher knew considerably more of the 
knowledge obtained by his student than an examiner in 
a limited time found out, and consequently it was possi- 
ble that a combination of internal and external ex- 
aminers would be ideal, or the nearest approach they 
could have to the ideal ; but on the other hand there 
would be great likelihood of conflict between two 
examiners appointed under such circumstances, and 
probably they would have to call in a third examiner to 
decide. If they could be sure that an arrangement of 
internal and external examiners would work out. easily 
and in harmony, as the present system did, then he 
thought it might be a good thing to arrange it that way. 
He would certainly object very strongly indeed to 
examinations being conducted solely by internal ex- 
aminers because, as he had pointed out on a_ previous 
occasion, any such arrangement would only bring their 
colleges into conflict and unwholesome rivalry. Colleges 
were apt to be judged by their results, and consequently 
the college getting the Jarger percentage of pass:s pub- 
lished abroad that fact in order to get a large number of 
students. The result of that would be a tendency on 
the part of Colleges to let as many students through as 
possible and that would reduce the standard very con- 
siderably. At the present time the presence of external 
examiners prevented that taking place, because they had 
not to study any particular college: all they wanted to 
find out was oiler or not the individual student had 
obtained sufficient knowledge to pass on to the next 
course of study or to be awarded his diploma. 

The second suggestion made by Mr. Mason was: “ If 
above suggestion not acceptable, that each student can 
demand the presence of an independent person (or 
M.R.C.V.S.) at his examination.” He (Prof. Woold- 
ridge) did not think that was anything new at all, be- 
cause as faras he knew at present a student could 
always get somebody in to hear his examination. There 
was a delegate appointed by the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons to superintend every examination, 
and if the student wanted that man to be present he 
could simply ask and it would be so; or, he could ask 
his teacher to be present, and the teacher had a perfect 
right to be present if he chose or the student wished it. 
But, on the other hand he knew a considerable number 
of students who objected very strongly. One candidate 
told him he very much preferred that his teacher did 
not go near him during the oral examination, and if 
that was the case was it not embarrassing the student 
to put in additional persons ? 

Now they came to a very important suggestion by 
Mr. Mason : “ That every rejected student shall have 
the right of appeal on payment of a substantial sum 
(say £5 to £10) which will be returned if his appeal be 
sustained.” Now he (Prof. Wooldridge) suaphatically 


not think they had any need to find fault with a system : protested against such proceeding. He did not for one 
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moment think it would improve examinations in any 
shape or form. If the student knew he had the right of 


appeal there would be less urgency for him to work and 
make sure of his examination. He objected very 
strongly to it indeed, both in principle and in practice, 

The fourth thing Mr Mason suggested was “ That all 
written papers be examined and marked before the be- 
ginning of theexamination. Nostudent to be examined 
orally in any centre till all the papers at that centre have 
been marked.” He cordiallyagreed withthat. He thoucht 
it acrying shame thatsometimes they wentinto the exaiu- 
ination halland found twoexaminers supposed to examine 
a student in one subject—one to peste the other—-and 
one sitting reading the candidate’s paper and the other 
asking questions ; one taking little or no notice of what 
was being done by the other examiner, and in the short 
space of ten minutes or less going throngh a paper that 
had taken the student either two or three hours to 
write. Noexaminer could possibly fairly judge the 
merits of a paper in that time, and he thought a lot of 
students were unfairly condemned by examiners who 
just cursorily glanced throngh the paper in that way. 
All examination papers should be read thr. ugh and 
justly marked before the oral examination was allowed 
to take place. 

Mr. fifth suggestion was “That the present 
time limit for the oral examination be abolished and dis- 
cretion allowed to examiners who think a longer time 
necessary to give a candidate a fair test.” There was a 
lot to be said for that as well, but he thought that in- 
stead of fixing definitely the time limit the word “about ” 
might be inserted before it. For the examination in the 
branches of veterinary medicine the time allowed was 
one hour. If the word “about” was inserted and thie 
time to be wccupied was “about one hour” then the 
examiner could either dismiss the student a quarter of 
an hour before if he was satisfied, or if there were such 
awful croppers that it was necessary to plough the stu- 
dent. On the other hand, if at the conclusion of the ful! 
hour he was not quite satisfied he could give another 
quarter of an hour or so. That was the practice in the 
tinal year. The examiners did not adhere so strictly to 
the time limit. 

There was just one other thing he wanted to mention 
before sitting down, with regard to complaints from 
students He had been present at a considerable nuin- 
ber of examinations, and he had heard questions asked 
and answers given, and he had heard afterwards the re- 
ports given by some students to outside people. Students 
often remarked “I have done a perfect examination, and 
if that man does not let me through—etc.” Their griev- 
ances were sometimes very foolish ones, because in an 
examination they were often so excited that they did not 
get a proper and sure understanding as to what was 
actually taking place, and thought they said things 
which they did not say, and said things in their excite 
ment which they certainly would not say in their cooler 
moments. Hence he considered that students’ versions 
of oral examinations should only be accepted with cau- 
tion. (Applause). 

The PRESIDENT said this was a serious matter, and hie 
would like to hear some more speakers on the subject. 

Mr. HEeDLEy thought they were taking up the discus- 
sion under considerable difficulties. It was now so long 
since the original matter was referred to that the in 
pressions which they formed at the time of the diseussion 
had left their minds. However, one thing which 
occurred to him was that there was another view to be 
taken besides the view which lad been mentioned by 
Prof. Wooldridge in connection with the time limit. 
There was the students’ view of the time limit as well a 
the examiners, which in some cases was that the shorte! 
time the student had perhaps the better he did. I 
another quarter of an hour was imposed it might 
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tha if they had al their w ishes. mich better 
Han it they had about twenty minutes which might run 
into three quarters of an hour. He had seen some stu- 
dents himself at examinations much interested in the 
clock and the bell, anxiously looking for the time when 
the bell must ring so that they would not have to face 
any additional question about which they knew little. 

Another point which occurred to him was perhaps a 
rather delicate one to state, but he thought Mr. Mason 
had rather shifted his ground from his original eonten- 
tion in the communication which he addressed to the 
President. The proposition which Mr. Mason put for- 
ward, so far as his memory served him, was not alto- 
gether the same. 

Mr. Mason here read from his communication as fol- 
lows :—“ Please do not imagine | wish to attack the 
single porial system. My idea is that certain reforms 
are necessary for the protection of students and the best 
interests of our profession, and | am of opinion that we 
shall best protect the single port of entry to our profes- 
sion by removing anything which wilitates against that 
complete confidence which students, parents and guar- 
dians onght to feel in the methods of examiners. | 
consider that teachers should be examiners, or that 
examiners should cease to take pupils. Also | hold that 
students should have some protection against injustice, 
Whether due to the whims of examiners, incapacity of 
same, prejudices, ete. ete. Provisien is made for deal 
ing with ill-mannered students in the rules of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. It would be ouly fair 
also to protect students against bullying or brow-beating 
on the part of examiners. Without making any allu 
sions to individual examiners, | feel convinced that I 
can bring evidence to justify my bringing forward thts 
matter in general terms. Even if Lam wrong (and | am 
not infallible) | consider that our Association offers the 
proper avenue for a humble member like myself to bring 
forward what | consider a real and serious personal 
grievance.” He did not think he had shifted his 
ground, 

Mr. Hepuey said if Mr. Mason would read further on 
the final of paragraph No. 6 appeared to show a rather 
alarining character —“ Lf the veterinary profession refuse 
reform and refuse redress, for this is a real evil, that the 
only alternative is to give universities power to license, 
The veterinary profession have neglected their opportuni 
ties in other cases, so that outsiders came in and did 
their work for them, and as ina recent case, those in 
authority rapped their knuckles (Liverpool). They 
should not burke discussion now if only for the credit of 
their examiners.” He thought it a rather cowardly 
attitude to assume, that if he could not get his own way 
the next thing would be to attack, and if possible shat 
ter, the whole of the system which was the result of 
much care to build up and extended over a long period 
of time: (Applause) 

Prof. METTAM conte eal that he had never read any 

subject under debate, 
partly because he had wot other things to read more 
pressing importance. He had listened to the observa 


tions of his colleagues and he must confess that speaking 
ience of examinations he 


froma pretty extensive experien 
ws of opinioa that there wis nothing equal to the one 


thing in connection with the 


| 
| 
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floor | the student, but he was 
him. (Laughter.) Therefore for some students to take ‘at present constituted 1t 


portal system. It was the one way by which the Royal 
College and the veterinary profession contd control the 
admission of the new graduates now and in the future. 
The second point he wishe d to mention was that the 
previous speakers had absolnt ly forgotten: the first 
(‘harter of 184-, which stated that professors could not 
he examiners. It wonld do ihtless be very nice indeed 
if a teacher could be on exe ind along with him an 
external examiner, and the two of them tog ther exaiuine 
that as the College was 
was not possible to arrive at 
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that position of affairs. Indeed he was of the opinion 


that examinations altogether were a nuisance, and they 
certainly were not good for all. An examination was. a 
r method of finding out what aman knew. It might 
e a form of test, but it was certainly not a very satis- 
factory one. The most satisfactory way for anyone to 
find out how much a man knew—and he appealed to 
those who were practitioners—was to work with him. 
They then discovered how much or how little a man 
knew, and were certainly in a better position to say 
what was the worth of a student than he who went into 
a room and examined for a quarter of an hour or so. He 
was strongly of opinion that every examiner should sit 
down and examine the written paper and judge it on its 
merits before the oral examination began. The Royal 
College had assigned 50 marks to that paper, 50 also 
being given for the oral examination, and they only re- 
oo a veterinary student to get 45 marks to pass. 
n other words a veterinary student could psss_his 
examination in his written paper. As regarded Prof. 
Wooldridge’s suggestion ve the oral examination, he 
would leave the time perfectly optional. He knew there 
were examinations and examinations, and in certain 
parts of their professional course it was absolutely essen- 
tial that a man should have a searching practical exam- 
ination. There were other subjects in the curriculum 
where a practical examination was not asked for. The 
syllabus of examinations that had been drafted by the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons were not to keep 
men out of the profession but to allow men to get into 
it. Anything they could suggest that would give a stu- 
dent a chance to get into the profession, provided his 
knowledge was good, was worthy of consideration,. A 
man was, of course, not wanted in the profession if his 
knowledge was below the standard required. What they 
wanted was to get the best men they possibly could into 
the profession and every facility should be given w‘th 
that end in view. As to examiners in general, he would 
remind them that examiners were only human, ‘and 
suffered like everybody else from the frailties of human 
nature. Some might have idiosyncracies and some might 
be cranks. Of course an examiner who exercised his 
fads at the expense of the student was not wanted, but 
all the same he would not like to suggest for one moment 
that there was one single member of their own Board 
of Examiners who had fads and who rode them to 
death. Speaking of their own Board of Examiners, the 
a of them were members of their own profession, 
and they could not help congratulating themselves on 
having such a body of men who did their duty honestly, 
fairly and squarely. He certainly thought the examina- 
tion was not perfect. There was room for improve- 
ment in most things, and there were ways in which it 
might be made better, but the one portal system was a 
good one and the best for the profession. (App.) 

Mr. Howarp was surprised that Mr. Mason wanted 
them to reform in a backward direction. Every year 
they were trying to put the profession on a higher level, 
but how Mr. Mason could argue that the suggestions he 

ut forward would not prevent them going backward he 
ailed to see. Mr. Mason said the teachers should have 
a seat on the Examining Board. It was very hard to 
believe that the teacher would be devoid of the peculiari- 
ties of human nature, and would not look after his own 
interest and the interests of the institution to which he 
was attached.. As Prof. Wooldridge had remarked, Col- 
leges were judged by the result of the examinations, and 
therefore it was only human nature that a teacher of a 
articular institution would see as many as possible 
rom there were allowed to pass. Then as regarded 
giving students the right to call in an independent 
authority and the right of appeal, it was a monstrous 
proposition. Another of Mr. Mason’s suggestions was 
that the University would step in and have the right to 
grant the license if the Royal College did not “ buck up.” 


It would be a very sorry day for the veterinary profes- 
sion if the University ever got that right. As regarded 
the time that should be occupied by the examiner, that 
was a matter entirely for the examiner himself. Surely 
the examiners were competent to do the work for which 
they were appointed. In conclusion, he again urged 
them not to refurm “downwards.” If Mr. Mason’s 
suggestions were carried out they would be taking a 
very serious step in a backward direction. 

Mr. Mason: said the speakers had laboured this one 

ortal system very much. He would like to repeat that 
™ never wished to attack that one portal system. He 
said, quite plainly he thought, in No. 5 paragraph 
* Please do not imagine I wish to attack the single por- 
tal system.” Then at the bottom of No. 6, which Mr. 
Hedley called «attention to “ Finally, if the veterinary 

rofession refuse reform and refuse redress, etc.” His 
idea was to give them the warning to mend their ways 
and had no thought of committing the impertinence of 
offering a threat as suggested by Mr. Hedley. He did 
think there was very great room for improvement and 
very great need for reform. Prof. Wooldridge spoke 
with very great complacency with regard to the present 
system, and seemed to be very well satisfied indeed. He 
seemed to think that the students were very well pro- 
tected, and both he and others dwelt upon the fact that 
a teacher might be present at the examinations. Now he 
could honestly say that in the first examination held 
there in Ireland Mr. Beckett and he, in the position of 
teacher in the Veterinary College, attempted to get into 
the examination room and were refused. 

Mr. ALLEN said he happened to be a delegate at these 
examinations ever since thes started, and he did not re- 
collect any circumstances like those Mr. Mason had just 
related. 

Mr. Mason said if Mr. Beckett would contradict him 
he would give a £5 note to any charity they would like 
to mention. However it was not worth dwelling upon. 
He only wished to draw attention to that point. He 
Ps peg just to tell them what it was that really started 

iin on that thing. It was not one man, or two men, 
but a good number of veterinary students wrote long 
letters to him, or had interviews with him. Here was 
what one student said—‘‘ A very grave mistake is made 
in the attachment of so little importance to the written 
paper. WhenI was a student at the Dublin College it 
was continually dinned into me by my professors that it 
was the viva voce part of the examination that really 
counted, and that little or no importance attached to 
the written part, and so it undoubtedly proved. I shall 
never forget my feelings of utter amazement when I saw 
Mr. Finlay Kerr, who was acting as Secretary to the 
Examining Board stepping forward and handing over 
paper, which had been written for over a week, to the 
examiners as they hurried into the College already three- 
quarters of an hour late, and probably in not too gorda 
humour after their tiresome journey.” Then it went on 
“T remember when promenading up and down while 
waiting to go in for my first oral examination receiving 
from that excellent friend to the student, Mr. James 
McKenny, asa parting word of advice ‘ Remember now 
if you know the questions put to you don’t be in too 
great a hurry to answer them.’ The idea is obvious. 
The student is to spin out as much time as possible in 
answering what he knows in the hope ot playing out 
time, to use a cricketing phrase, vr in other words till 
the welcome sound of a bell put an end to his woes. 
What the idea of this bell business is I know not. But 
to any ordinary man it seems absurd that an examiner 
should be compelled to keep a man—say in stable 


management—under examination for half an hour who 


he could see in 10 minutes or less knew his work and 
whom he had Jong decided to pass. On the other hand 
a nervous man, when he knows his examiner is bound by 
a time limit, if he misses the first couple of questions 
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roposed very often gets into quite a panic and loses his , 
ead. Once that happens, facilis descensus Averni. PRESENTATIONS. 
While discussing the possibility of their losing their! The members of the Reception Committee of the 
privilege of “one portal” for entry there could be no! National Veterinary Association (1904), availed them- 
more striking proof of a need for reform than the recent | selves of the occasion to present the | 
action of a Member of the Council of the R.C.V.S, who | Treasurer of the Ass: wiation for t 
in his indignation at the exclusion of a certain candidate | souvenirs as tokens of the hi 
from the professional examinations, and consequently | were held 
from a public position of emolument for which only; Mr. Matthew Hedley, F.RC.V.S. (Local Secretary) 
M.R.C.V.S. was eligible, spoke to the following effect in| received a handsome silver tea and coffee service and 
his hearing and before a large mixed assembly consist- ma and the Treasurer (Mr, James V. Daly, M.R.C.V.S.) 


cal Secretary and 
he year 1904 with 
gh esteem in which they 


ing of ladies, medical men, laymen and veterinarians, a large solid silver loving-cup of Irish design and 
“In spite of old fogies on the Council of R.C.V.S., in! wake. 
spite of old fogies in the Department of Agriculture,! The presentations were made by Mr. Charles Allen, 
and in spite of . . . old fogies . . . elsewhere, the men. PROVS (President of the Association for the year 
of Connaught are at the back of the candidate and will | 1904), who said :—-It is my pleasart duty to present to 
fight till they succeed in placing her in the position Mr. Hedley this handsome silver tea service and tray as 
to which she was elected.” “ Another eminent veteri- | a souvenir of our debt of gratitude to him for the very 
narian, whose position lent weight to his words, said on . able manner in which he performed the arduous secre- 
the same occasion “I recognise her as a member of my | tarial duties as Local Secretary of the National Veteri- 
profession.” Now evidently reform was needed when nary Association in the year 1904. | had the honour of 
these gentlemen, whom they all knew to be loyal mem- | being the President of the Association for that year, and 
bers of their profession, felt justified in using such therefore had the opportunity of knowing intimately 
words. While he could not join with them in their | our friend and colleague, and words fail me to express 
action yet he recognised that Fn must be acting under | in adequate terms his amazing zeal. | may say that at 
a sense of injustice when they spoke in this way. He each meeting his ability as an organiser, the concise 
still thought the matter was worth considering, and did jand clear manner in which he set forth the many and 
not regret initiating that discussion. An Irishman | various matters pertaining thereto, at the same time not 
could generally be forgiven a hasty word spoken in the | omitting the least detail, were a series of surprises to 
heat A parma Bg but though they might have differences | those of us who attended the meetings. It would be 
of opinion and might not always approve of the line of | superfluous for me to comment on the great success of 
conduct adopted by another, yet they should try to | the meeting of the Association held in Dublin that year, 
foster a feeling of professional brotherhood, and should , but I cannot refrain from drawing your attention to the 
avoid the danger of leaving a poisoned dart to rankle in | fact that so perfectly had Mr. Hedly arranged every 
the breast of another by deliberately, and with malice detail, that although he was unable throngh illness to be 
too apparent, publishing bitter remarks about their | with us to behold the members enjoying the rich fruits 
fellows, as too frequently occurs. of his labours, yet, like a beautiful piece of machinery 
No reform of examinations would be effectual in ex-| once put in motion, everything worked smoothly, nota 
cluding from their ranks the unprincipled or the base, | single hitch occurred. 1 know that this is only » fair 
but in an Association like that much could be done to :ample of the abilities of our worthy friend, which have 
discourage the strife which must be engendered by the | won for him the high esteem in which he is a 3 Pca 
publication of irritating, not to mention calumnious, | who have the pleasure of hisacquaintance. 1 therefore 
i ; $i ad feel that in presenting him with this memento of our 
statements with regard to professional brethren who at in pre 
the conrage to bring forward their views on matters con- appreciation of the valuable serv has 
cerning the veterinary profession. us, 1 but inadequately express our deep sense of obliga 
i é ‘tions to him, especially as the more intimately we be- 
The PrEstDENT said he understood Prof. Mettam to tion 1, especially 
have stated that he did not read the report because he | come acquainted with — the more impressed we al 
had something else to read which was of much presenting to Mr. Daly, 
importance. He thought it would be very wrong od Oe ee oak cup. There is nothing I could 
that statement to be allowed to go into print un-| sibly say would add to the esteem Mr. Daly is held 
challenged—that there was anything more important possibly say would [ therefore wish these gentle- 
than the examination question. He could not conceive | in by this ase gu altl a, jhe ) riness to enjoy it. 
of any more important question concerning the profes- | men long life with health and happines: vu 
sion than the one under discussion. Prof. aleo | in returning thanks, said there were 
seemed to think that examinations were of no use in | Mr. HEDLEY, in f a man’s existence when he felt he 
testing students. He thought they must have exami- Jpence oy naga but could not do so. On 
nations, and the question was were their examinations Jt there was.a good deal in the diction 
the best, or could they make them a little better, As_ that occasion he felt th tn nentences, He most sincerely 
far as he could see the examinatiun was a very fair one, ot | a — oo "Tt far exceeded the necensities 
and he did not think they (the Association) could a oe a case. (Cries of “No, no.”) He would like to say 
rove on it. The subject had been well regarded him as one in whom they 
e thought they ought to be proud of their examinations | ve ld like to lace their confidence, and asked him to 
and of the examiners. bees ; their asc iry, he undertook the duties with the 
Prof. Merram said he did not want it to go out that) 4 atl t| , would never finish them. At that time he 
he thought the examinations were all wrong. He never idea seria ‘from ill-health and he had to retire to his 
said anything of the sort. He thought examinations before the jollification commenced, 
were a necessary evil, and their own the best of a weal sughter.) The successful arrangements were not 
system of deterinining a student’s knowledge. | Laughter.) 


i is t! mecident had so kindly said, due to the 
i i ‘entirely, as the Pre nt ha 
The discussion then closed. (Mr. Hedley’s) part, becanse he was sup 


> ra tics rate committee and also by other very 
He had to thank the of the 
Committee (Prof. Metta) and his friend and Co nage, 
Kerr, and also his friend Mr. Daly for 
jamount of work which was undertaken by them. e 


SPINA BIFIDA IN A CALF. . 
Prof. Metra exhibited a drawing of a calf show “ 
the condition known as Spina Bifida, and briefly dis- 
cussed the anomaly. 


Cuas. ALLEN, //on See. 
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had felt it an honour to act as Secretary, and a great 
honour to be rewarded in the manner they had seen fit 
to reward him, which was greater than the case 
demanded. 

Mr. Daty said he really could not find words to ex- 
press his feelings as to the manner in which they had 
treated him. Any little thing he did to forward the 
success of the occasion was amply rewarded when he 
saw the results of the work. One thing in connection 
with it which struck him forcibly was the admirable way 
it brought the veterinary profession before the public. 
Nobody could read the articles in the paper, the leading 
article about the President’s address, the papers, and 
discussion, without feeling proud that such a thing was 
accomplished, because it brought them so much forward 
before the general public as a scientific body. (App.) 
He again thanked them for their beautiful present. 


SPECIAL MEETING. 


A Special Meeting was held at the Gresham Hotel, 
Dublin, on Friday, May 18th, 1906, at 8 o’clock p.m. to 
consider the proposed establishment of Veterinary Dis- 
pensaries in Ireland. 

The invitation to attend this meeting was issued to 
the whole of the members of the profession resident in 
Ireland. The following attended: Messrs. J. McKenny, 
President, in the chair; E. Wallis Hoare, Cork ; Prof. 
G. H. Wooldridge ; Prof. J. F. Craig; P. J. Howard, 
Ennis ; W. H. Wilkinson ; W. Cargii! Patri: k, Mullin- 
gar; M. Barlow, L. M. Magee, Bray; E. J. Carroll, 
Ennis ; L. W. Lloyd, Portadown; J. L. Orr, Strabane ; 
R. B. Freeman; J. Holland, Athy; J.J. Kelly, Kil- 
rush ; W. A. King, Dublin; J. Me C. Barry, Belfast ; 
G. H. Jarrett, Longford; W. A. Byrne, Roscommon ; 
R. Grittin, Drogheda; J. D. Richardson, Prof. G. T. 
Dunne, F. C. Mason, J. Malone, Gorey; J. Mark, 
Newry ; H. W. Robinson, F. A. Heney, J. J. Kelly, 
J. F. Healy, Midleton: Prof. J. J.Q’Connor, Prof. A. E. 
Mettam. Prof. A. C. Duncan, C. Allen, Secretary ; 
M. Hedley, Treasurer; Col. L. J. Blenkinsop, A.V.D.; 
Sash J.J. Wade, Maynooth ; and Col. J. Reilly, 


The following visitors were also present :-— Messrs. M. 


McCann, A. F. Good, R. J. Wheeler, A. E. Anderson, ! 


F S. Ringwood, H. Gibson, F. Markham, J. A. Crowley, 
R. E. Melville, T. D. Taylor, H.C. Ballesty, J. V. 
Mahony, R. O'Donnell, C. Tracy, J. E. Fitzgerald, 
J. Dodd, M. J. Glynn, B. Hickey, W. Devane, 8. H. 
Power. 
VETERINARY DISPENSARIES IN IRELAND. 
E. Watuts Hoare, F.R.C.V.S. 


In acceding to the request of the members of Council 
of the Veterinary Associaton of Ireland to open the dis- 
cussion on Veterinary Dispensaries, I feel at the outset 
that considering the vital importance of the subject some 
more influential member of the profession ought to have 
been entrusted with the task. However having taken 
upon myself the duty, I shall endeavonr to bring before 
you as briefly and concisely as possible the salient 
points in connection with the su' ject, and also to state 
my opinions on the questions that arise in the considera- 
tion of the matter at issue. But permit me to preface 
my remarks by stating that any real benetit which is 
likely to ensue as the result of this meeting, must origi- 
nate from your calm consideration and thorough discus- 
sion of the subject. 

do not expect that all or even a majority of those 
present will hold the same views of the Irish dispensary 
scheme as I hold, and I am fully prepared to admit that 
the subject is one which permits of legitimate and logi- 
cal differences of opinion. But there is one point above 
all others which demands your most careful considera- 
tion, and it is this: whatever modification of the pro- 


posed schemes you may think fit and desirable to adopt 
or approve of, let it first be thoroughly discussed, and 
let every detail be approached with circumspection, for 
remember, once you assent to anything definite in con- 
nection with the subject you will find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to alter or modify afterwards, when the re- 
sults of your deliberations are made public. 

In order to facilitate the discussion of the subject I 
have decided to approach it under the following head- 
ings :— 

lst. If a scheme for the formation of Veterinary 
Dispensaries be put in force, what effect is it likely to 
oe with reference to the welfare of the profession, 

oth financially and socially ? 

2nd. Is there a necessity for the proposed scheme, 
and how far and in what manner is it likely to benefit 
agriculturists ? 

3rd. If this necessity exists, how is the scheme to be 
formulated so as not to interfere with our professional 
interests ? 

4th. If the necessity does not exist, what steps 
should we, as members of the profession, adopt in order 
to oppose the scheme ! 

With reference to the first question, I think the 
majority of those present will agree that the adoption of 
any of the schemes proposed up to the present would be 
fatal to professional interests. 

Some of these, formulated by individuals who are 
totally ignorant of matters in connection with our pro- 
fession, as evidenced by their remarks on the subject, 
do not merit serious consideration. Others are more 
moderate in their demands, but all err in one particular 
direction, viz., they consult their own interests and ignore 
those of the profession, and they offer a scale of re- 
mineration which is totally inadequate, and could not 
possibly be accepted by any practitioner who respects 
his calling 

Amd our enthusiasm for veterinary science, and our 
zeal in upholding professional status, there is one ele- 
ment which we cannot ignore, and that is what has 
been aptly termed the “business side of our calling.” 
For disguise it as you will, envelope it with the myster- 
ious cloak of dignity, or conceal with the veneer of 
science, you cannot overlook the fact that veterinary 
surgeons must, like all other beings in this world, earn 
their living and pay their way. If they fail in this 
respect the crutch of science will be a poor one to lean 
upon, professional dignity will prove a broken reed, while 
philanthropy will not secure them from the gentle minis- 
tration of pressing creditors. 

Hence we must boldly tackle the question of profes- 
sional remuneration in connection with this subject, and 
consider the effects that are likely toensue if these dis- 
pensary appointments become instituted in this 
country. 

And not only is the matter a financial one, but also, 
as I shall endeavour to demonstrate, the status of the 
profession will be seriously affected. If professional 
remuneration is to be reduced tosuch a low ebb, as indi- 
cated by the scale of fees suggested, can_we expect the 
profession to hold its present status, or do we imagine 
that we shall perl a similar respect to that of other 
professions ? 

When we consider the course of study that is now 
necessary before a license to practice can be obtained, 
the searching nature of the examinations, and the 
expenses attendant on a collegiate course, can anyone 
hold that the miserable pittance offered by the promo- 
ters of the dispensary schemes is either fair or just, or is 
it likely to attract to the profession students possessing 
any ability ? Can it be expected that a practitioner who 
is striving to live on such a miserable salary will observe 
the ordinary rules of professional ethics, or endeavour to 
advance his professional knowledge ? 

It is absurd to state that he can supplement his in- 
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come by private practice, because the majority of 
farmers in the district will come under the proposed 
scheme, and those who do not will expect him to work 
for similar terms. 

It has been suggested that the proposed scheme is 
similar to the Irish Dispensary Medical Service, but 
this is altogether an erroneous view. The dispensary 
medical officers, although paid a miserable salary, have 
only to attend persons who are certified as being unable 
to pay any medical fees, such as servants, labourers ete. 
Farmers, including those that would come under the 
proposed veterinary dispensary scheme, must pay for 
medical attendance, and the medical officer is under no 
obligation to attend them. 

In the proposed veterinary dispensary service the 
practitioner appointed must, in consideration of a paltry 
yearly salary of £100 and fees varying from 2s. 6d. to 
7s. 6d., attend the animals of farmers whose valuation 
is below acertain figure. The districts will of necessity 
be extensive, and we presume that he must collect the 
fees himself in every case. 


patients are concerned this is trae—for a very obvious 
reason. With reference to farmers, the dispensary doc- 
tor is usually the only medical man in a country district 
and in any serious cases a private practitioner from the 
nearest town is called into consultation, 
_ Isit likely that in our profession the animals belong- 
ing to farmers of the class mentioned would be of suth- 
cient value to admit of a practitioner being called in 
consultation with the veterinary dispensary oflicer ? 
Or do we believe for a moment that the owner would go 
to the expense of paying two veterinary surgeons, even 
though he gets the dispensary veterinarian at a nominal 
fee? 

Taking all things into consideration, I maintain that 
with reference to the first division of the subject, the 
effect of the proposed scheme on the welfare of the pro- 
'fession both financially and socially will be a disas- 
trous one. 

[f it comes into force, a ruinous form of competition 


will be created, the evils of which will spread far and 
|wide. In this country the profession has always occu- 


We can easily picture to ourselves the sort of exis-| pied a high position, its services are appreciated at their 
tence such a practitioner would lead ; liable to be called proper worth, and its members are respected and have 
at any hour of the day or night on long journeys and | the confidence of their clients. Shall it come to pass in 


probably for trivial cases, as the farmer has no idea of | 
time, distance, or personal inconvenience. And for the 
wretched fees proposed, serious and laborious cases must | 
also be undertaken. Can we expect any practitioner to 
take sufficient interest in professional work at such re- 
muneration or is it likely that the profession will be able 
to command the respect that it deserves when the services 
of its members are valued at such a price ! 

Let us also consider the effects which are likely to 
ensue when a veterinary dispensary officer is brought 
into a district that is already supplied with qualified 
practitioners. All have to live, and it is quite clear 


that the starvation fees introduced by the dispensary | 


system will be largely availed of by all classes of 
farmers, and very probably also by many others in higher 
positions of life. 

We are told that of course this scale of fees will cnly 


apply to the poorer class of farmers, and that the latter | 


_are of little value to the veterinary surgeons practising 
in the district. Both these statements are fallacies 
brought forward to put a false complexion on the case. 

I ask you, Is the veterinary dispensary officer bound 
by any rules with reference to the fees he will charge to 
the more affluent members of the community? Natur- 
ally, in order to supplement the pittance he receives, he 
must obtain clients at any cost, and it is clear that the 
surest and most direct method to accomplish this object 
is to work at a cheap rate 

Again, I maintain that farmers who would come under 
the proposed schedule form a very important part of the 
clientéle of the country practitioner, and if he is to lose 
them his income will be seriously affected. No one can 
assert that the prospects of the country practitioner In 


the present day are bright or improving, or that the 


fees he charges are beyond the power of the small 
farmer to pay. The result then of bringing in competi- 
tion of the kind referred to will be that his income, 
already hard-earned and precarious, will be reduced to 
such an extent that he will find it difficult to live and 
pay his expenses. 

This view may, by the promoters of the scheme, and 
probably by some ultra-philanthropic individuals who 
are fortunate enough to be independent of this class of 
be described asa selfish one. 

have already pointed out, you must consider the finan 
cial aspect of the case, and also the effect which a 
ruinous form of competition is likely to produce on the 
status of the profession. 

It has been said that the Dispensary Medical Officer 
loes not interfere in any way with the private practi- 
tioners in his district. No doubt so far as dispensary 


Nevertheless, as 


the future that, 
“Sickening physic hangs her pensive head, 
For what was once a science, now’s a trade.”’ 

| It does not reqnire an extensive stretch of the imagi 
nation to determine what the ultimate results of the 
introduction of half-a-crown fees, will be in this conntry, 
Up to the present, we have escaped the pernicious 
‘effects of what may justly be termed “trade competi- 
tion,” or the obtaining of work by splitting shillings 
and sixpences. In districts where veterinary surgeons 
are paid ona lower scale than cabmen, we cannot blame 
the public. Itis only natural to expect that the latter 
prefer to pay the low scale of fees that an underselling 
‘form of competition has produced, If we estimate our 
services at such a low value, we may be quite conficent 
that the public will quickly appreciate them at a similar 
valuation. 

Coming now to the second question in connection with 
the subject—Is there a necessity for the proposed scheme, 
and how far and in what manner is it likely to benetit 
the agricultural community! It may be suggested that 
there are districts in this country where the poverty of 
the inhabitants, and the small value of their live stock, 
would render it impossible for a veterinary surgeon 
to obtain a living from practice therein. Hence it may 
be argued that if such districts were supplied with 
qualitied veterinary surgeons on a dispensary system, 
the residents therein would benefit to a marked extent. 
But there are important considerations in connection 
with this point to which I shall direct attention 
further on. 

At present what concerns us chiefly, is the proposal 
to institute these disyn HSUTIES TH EVE ry district, Ignoring 
the fact that the number of qualified men practising 
therein is sufficient for the needs of the residents. 

The argument of the proposers is, that the charges 
for attendance, operations, etc., are beyond the reach of 
small farmers, hence the necessity for the introduction 
of the dispensary system. We are also told that the 
chief reason for the number of quacks that flourish in 
every district is the high scale of fees charged by veterl 
narv surgeons. These statements, no doubt, suit the 
purpose for which they are intended, and it does not ha 
quire much reading between the lines, to discover t - 
the yroposers will share in the supposed benefits, as We! 
as the small farmers they profess to assist. I am safe 
in stating that in all districts which are ae = 
qualified veterinary surgeons, the fees charges + es ie 
latter are reasonable, and are suited to individual needs 
and cases. 
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One would imagine from reading the remarks of 
some enthusiastic proposers of the dispensary system 
that the one thing needful for the success of small 
farmers is cheap veterinary advice, and that once this is 
secured the acme of perfection will be reached. It is 
reasonable, however, to enquire why medical and legal 
advice should not be supplied to them on similar terms, or 
why the commodities of life should not, by a special 
government grant, be given to them at a special 
cheap rate. 

With reference to lessening the number of quacks and 
empirics in the country, I do not for one moment believe 
that by getting qualified veterinary surgeons to work at 
a cheaper rate than quacks, you will bring about the 
extermination of the latter. We know perfectly well 
that even in districts where there are too many veteri- 
nary surgeons the quack can manage to exist, and that 
a parasite of this nature is not to be dislodged and 
rendered defunct, by the qualified man adopting either 
his scale of fees, or his methods of dealing with the 
public. 

A far more ruinous form of competition is likely to 
be produced, and I am quite confident that any of us 
would prefer a quack as an opponent in a district to a 

ualified man who adopts the empiric’s scale of charges. 
The latter will soon develop into the professional quack, 
a veritable pariah who will “live upon our substance 
and prey upon our vitals.” No, gentlemen, the quack 
must be exterminated by the superior skill of the quali- 
fied men, and not by adopting the tariff of the empiric 
and thus bringing ourselves down to his level. It is a 
well known fact that farmers of every class often employ 
quacks in preference to qualified men. This is not from 
motives of economy or because the veterinary surgeon is 
not within reach, it is simply that they possess a venera- 
tion for old-time ideas and customs, combined with an 
element of superstition. All empirical methods are 
characterised by a subtle power of working on the imagi- 
nation ; and those who practise this art are adepts at 
concealing their ignorance and blotting out the results 
of their misdirected efforts. The gullible nature of 
farmers so far as medical and surgical matters are con- 
cerned is well-known, hence, with such material to 
work on can we wonder that the quack is still able to 
exist in many districts. 

Slowly but surely, however, his fame is lessening 
and his reputation is becoming tarnished. This is due 
not to the veterinary surgeon competing with him on 
questions of remuneration, but it is a combat of brain 
power and scientific and technical skill versus ignorance 
and superstition. 

We now reach the third question in connection with 
the subject, and here will come in the vital point with 
reference to approving or otherwise of instituting these 
dispensaries in districts not already supplied with quali- 
fied veterinary surgeons. If you decide that in such dis- 
tricts they will prove of benefit and are not likely to 
ultimately interfere with professional prospects, then you 
have to consider the question of salary, the class of 
farmers that should come under the schedule and the fees 
to be charged. These are matters that require full discus- 
sion and deliberation. 

One suggestion that might work well is that each 
farmer according to his means should pay a certain 

early sum to a treasurer, after the manner of a medical 
benefit society. This would secure for the farmer all 
necessary veterinary attendance, and would save the 
veterinary surgeon an infinite amount of trouble in 
collecting small fees, and, besides would give him an 
idea of the probable amount of income he would derive 
from the position. With reference to operations, special 
terms could be agreed on, but for any operation that is 
worthy of the name the minimum fee should be half-a- 
guinea. Ifa farmer own a horse that is worth opera- 
ting on, he certainly is able to pay the above modest fee. 


There are many details in connection with this part 
of the subject which will best be dealt with by a full dis- 
cussion. Practitioners who have experience of wide 
country districts are best able to offer an opinion on 
this question of salary, and the arranging of fees. 

With regard to question LV, the salient points therein 
are to a large extent dependent in the other questions. 
If you decide that the formation of veterinary dispen- 
saries will prove of benetit in certain districts, but will 
be detrimental to professional welfare if instituted in 
districts already supplied with qualified practitioners, 
the matter resolves itself into this: What steps can be 
taken to prevent the wholesale distribution of veterinary 
dispensaries throughout the country % 

The matter is one that requires grave consideration, 
and I think that many will agree with me in believing 
that if discrimination is not possible in selecting the 
districts, it is far better for us to oppose the scheme 
an toto. 

Remember that in order to disarm opposition, these dis- 
pensaries may at first be instituted it the poorer districts, 
and soon the clamour of influential county councillors in 
more affluent districts will have the effect of spreading 
the system all through the country. 

In my opinion it will be impossible to formulate 
any scheme which will prevent our professional interests 
from being seriously interfered with. We shall have no 
voice in the matter of selecting the districts in which a 
dispensary system will not be productive of the evils I 
have already mentioned. Let us not be misled by any 
attempts to conciliate our opposition, and let us_be- 
ware of promises that are likely to be broken. Other- 
wise we shall be taken by surprise, and like the Tro- 
jans we shall permit the entrance of the wooden horse 
into our midst, with similar disastrous results. 

It may be argued that any action on our part will 
prove useless, and that in spite of our efforts the dispen- 
sary system will come into force. 

Most certainly unless we are unanimous in our views 
and actions and are determined to combine and act to- 
gether, little benefit will result from our deliberations. 
The united petition of the profession in Ireland is bound 
to receive attention and consideration in the proper 
quarter. 

The wild schemes of the proposers of the dispensary 
system at the various meetings are characterised by a 
total ignorance of financial matters, and a plain desire 
to ignore the rights of the profession in every direc- 
tion. The free and easy manner in which they pro- 
pose to annihilate the present inspectors, and to erect 
veterinary hospitals, is but an example of what we may 
expect in the future. 

‘You are probably aware of the manner in which the 
dispensary medical officers have been treated in many 
instances by their local rulers. Their demands receive 
but slight attention and their services are scoffed at. 
This should be a warning to us, and unless we take 
combined action in the present instance we shall in the 
future have still greater grievances to endure. 

Let us then “nip the scheme while it is yet in bud.” 
Let us eradicate the idea that we cannot oppose the 
coming evil or prevent the cloven toot from implanting 
itself in our midst. Let us induce a defensive process 
of phagocytosis in order to repel the parasitic invasion 
of cheap fees and the bacillus of trade competition, ere 
they multiply and cause general collapse of the pro- 
fession. 

Let it not be said by the veterinary surgeons of the 
future that the Irish practitioners in 1906, “sold their 
birthright for a mess of pottage” and took no steps to 
protect their own interests. 

Every advance that has been made in the profession 
has been the result of continued and combined effort. 
A position has been attained that at one time seemed 
almost incredible; perseverance and determination 
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have overcome what indifference, apathy, and uncon- 
i 


concern could never hope to accomp 


sh. And, having 


reach our present condition, shall it come to pass that 
we shall tamely submit to the wiles and vagaries of 
county councillors, who, living in a fool’s paradise, 
imagine that we shall catch at the bait that is offered 
and become entangled in the meshes of a cunningly 
contrived and subtle web. 


Shall we without protest lower our professional fees and 


reduce our calling to the level of a trade to suit the pro- 
posers of these schemes, who in reality are the indivi- 
duals that look forward to derive benefit therefrom. 


country districts are far from 


Remember that the a of practitioners in 
eing brilliant at the pre- 


sent time. On every side they are assailed by para- 
sites who endeavour to annex and appropriate their 
means of living. On the one hand they have to contend 
with the patent medicine vendor, who pitches his tent 
whenever there is a fair or an agricultural show, and 
with oleaginous tongue and a familiar welcome he 


invites the farmers to enter his s»nctum. 


Once inside 


the merits of the gaseous drinks and renowned specifics 
with names of “learned length and thundering sound ” 
are freely extolled, and in order to ensue a more ready 
sale, that agent so well-known as a panacea for unbe- 
lieving minds, and a laxative for the purse strings is 
produced. After a liberal libation of the wine of the 
country a ready sale of specifics is the result, and the 
purchasers depart feeling that they can dispense with 


veterinary services for a lengthened period. 


With colic 


drenches at 19s. per dozen they are not likely to 


vatronise the veterinary surgeon for medicines, or to ask 
or his attendance until the animal is moribund. 


Again, there are the veterinary chemists who do a 


very large trade over the counter. Quite recently the 
entire window of a local firm was devoted to veterinary 
instruments, from cattle probangs to Parke Davis and 
Co’s hypodermic cases, milk fever outfits and black- 
quarter preventives. 


ment increasing. 


Everywhere we find the fendency for amateur treat- 
Even the clergy like to assist their 


parishioners in the treatment of animals, and a rector a 
few weeks ago informed me with great delight that he 
purchased a milk fever outfit which was of great benefit 
to his district. 


Weare told by some philanthropic individuals that 


we should not grumble or object to this state of affairs. 
Their text is—educate the farmers in veterinary mat- 
ters and do not imagine that they will attempt trea‘- 
ment on their own account ; forget altogether the mer- 
cenary aspect of the question, think only of the benefits 
that will accrue to the country at large. This is indeed 
virtue of a very special character, as in the words of 
—— :—“Virtue’s lot is praise, and shivering in the 
cold. 


saries are instituted, t 


We surely do not expect that if the veterinary dispen- 
& above deplorable state of affairs 


will be improved. On the contrary, I think the evils 
will increase, especially when the dispensary officers are 
expected to lecture to the offspring of their lords and 
masters in veterinary subjects. 


With these remarks 1 conclude, and leave the question 


for your consideration. I have not over-estimated their 
importance, nor with an excess of zeal have I painted 


the situation in too lurid tints. 


I regret that the de- 


mands upon my time have prevented me from devoting 


‘as much attention to the subject as I should desire. It 


my remarks should have the effect of stimulating a 
thorough discussion, carried on according to the rules of 
logic, and tempered with the discipline of debate, | 
shall feel that my humble efforts have been amply 
rewarded. 
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The PRESIDENT said that as they had expected, Mr. 
Hoare had given them a very able address, but sedue- 
tively antagonistic to any veterinary dispensary scheme, 
and he (the President) admitted he was in favour of the 
establishment of a scheme, and for that reasou he would 
say very little which might influence those taking part 
in the debate. The subject was one of very great im- 
portance, and he hoped the speakers would regard it as 
such. They were there to discuss the matter, and he 
hoped they would come to a rational conclusion regard 
ing the fees, or what they really thought would be for 
the benefit of the profession, as well as that of the 
country. 

The subject had previously been considered by the 
members of the Association, and a scheme was formu 
lated in which fees were named; however, it was 
never intended that the scheme, so formulated, would, 
inany particular, be approved of without revision : it 
was merely intended as a basis for discussion, and, un- 
fortunately, the fees that were named were taken by 
some as the absolute fixed fees. However, it: was eon- 
sidered advisable that the scheme be printed, and that 
each member of the profession should receive a copy of 
it, and be asked to give his views upon it and the sub- 
ject of the veterinary dispensaries. Sixty-two replies 
were received, and out of these forty five were in favour 
of the scheme with alterations. In order to save the 
time of the meeting, he would read a report which 
he had already (as their Secretary) submitted to them. 

Mr. HepLey objected to the report being read. 

The PresipENt wished to state that he did not wish 
to force the report upon them, but, at the same time, 
he considered it should be read, as it contained, in a 
very concise form, a great many suggestions which had 
been submitted by various members of the profession in 
their replies; however, as it seemed to him (the Presi- 
dent) that a great many fresh points might be raised, 
he would not at the present jnncture call on the mecting 
to decide whether it should or should not be read. 

Mr. CaRRou. asked if some idea could be given them 
of what the proposed schemes were. At present he had 
no idea what the schemes were at all. 

Mr. HEDLEY here read out the particulars of some 
schemes, and quoted from an article in the Nationalist 
and Leinster Times Wis idea was that whatever side 
they took that night it should be one which should be 
pertectly understo'd. That was to say they should 
either go for the scheme or against it. He believed 
there was no middle way. The matter did not affeet 
him personally, but a good many of those present were 
gentlemen who must he affected for good or ill by either 
of these schemes. There were gentlemen in the room 
who some day probably would look for employment in 
Ireland either in connection with the Diseases of Animals 
Act or, if there were dispensaries, In connection with 
a scheme of that description, and he was quite sure 
they woald wateh the proceedings of that Association 
very carefully and anxiously. 

Vr. ByRNE thought it was rather a mistake, consider 


the subjec at Mr. Hoare’s 
ge the importance of thi subject, tha 
Ing I sent round to all those 


address was not printed and sent! 
interested in the subject to consider it before they came 
to discuss it. He wished to express his admiration of 
the eloquence and ability Mr. Hoare had introduced into 
his paper. He entirely differed trom Mr. wane nae 
garded some portions of his address He t ough - 

inapproaching the subject something like a a 

like element should be infused into their proceedings. 
He thought an unanswerable opp sition could 
to that scheme. In the first place he did 
necessary or advisable to establish . scheme He ot 
which was the panperisation of Ue people. He t ough 

any man who had an animal should be competent to ay 


inary attendance at anima 
for the necessary veterinary attendance on that ani 
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He contended that a man in this country who lived ona 
portion of land which would not enable him to pay a 
fair fee to a veterinsry surgeon was a public danger and 
a public anomaly, and the oe of the land should wipe 
him out of existence at the earliest possible moment. 
He did not mean by destroying him, but by giving him 
means to earn a decent and honest living sufficient to 
pay a veterinary surgeon when wanted. (Laughter and 
applause). He could feel in this matter much more 
keenly than Mr. Hoare or Mr. Hedley. He lived in a 
district where a great portion of his time was given 
without stint in the service of people who were unable 
to pay him any fees. The person who said that if he 
got a decent salary as a dispensary veterinary officer it 
meant that he was going to lower the status of the profes 

sion or the sucial position did not know what he was talk- 
ing about. The reason it was unworkable was that they 
had not the money for it. The money could not be got for 
it, and if the money was forthcoming to-morrow he said 
they should object to it because it was absolutely un- 
necessary. ‘They would be inflicting a hardship on the 
people and would not be helping them, and he had 
nearly 20 years experience amongst them. What were 
they going todo? Hedid not mean as veterinary sur- 
geons but as citizens. He contended that the majority 
of the diseases from which stock belonging to poor 
people in country districts suffered was due to improper 
care—improper breeding, improper feeding, and impro- 

per management generally. He thought if any money 
was to be expended it should be upon the improvement 
of the condition of the people. He thought it should be 
expended in educating them to breed stock better, feed 
stock better, and house stock better, and in providing 
for their necessities in a more intelligent way. If that 
could be done he thought a great deal of the disease 
could be altogether prevented. He was not prepared 
at the present moment to suggest how that should be 
done, because he had not been uble to give the matter 
sufficient thought. However, he thought a great deal 
could be done at local shows now instituted throughout 
the country. If 10o0r 20 cattle properly treated, fed and 
housed were compared with 10 or 20 cattle improperly 
fed and housed, and the lesson was brought home in 
regard to cattle, horses, sheep, pigs, and dogs, if would 
have a very beneficial influence. Some local veterinary 
surgeon, or superintendent veterinary surgeon, could 
point out these various points to the poor people who 
went to the shows. In conclusion he would like to say 
as one very sensible of the grave importance of this 
matter to their ‘sega that he would not base his 
opposition to that dispensary scheme upon the mis- 
leading idea that it was bound to diminish their profes- 
sional status or social position, but upon the fact that it 
was not necessary, was unworkable, and would tend to 
further pauperise and degrade the people of this country. 


(Applause). 

Mir. Howarp said as one of the humble practitioners 
from the very far “ wild west” he would like to endorse 
almost everything that Mr. Byrne had said. It would 
be admitted on all hands that Ireland was a purely 
agricultural country and that a good deal of the raw 
material in the way of live stock raised in Ireland had 
up to the present enjoyed a reputation for quality second 
tonone. He thought it would be very unwise for them 
as members of the veterinary profession to preterd that 
attention to the well being of that live stock would be 
beneath them. It wasa matter of the greatest possible 
importance to the country and to them as members of 
their profession practisingin Ireland. As regarded their 
opposition or otherwise to the proposed dispensary 
scheme they must consider the position which they took 
up. It would surely be very foolish of them to appear 
in the eyes of the public as being in opposition solely 
from the point of view that it might injure some of 
them. Mr. Hoare did not seem to like the idea of 


hilanthropists existing in the profession. Well, he 
ever there were many philanthropists in it. As Mr. 
Byrne had very well pointed out, he did not think that 
in the West of Ireland and in the poorer districts they 
would find that any poor man had ever to say that he 
was denied the services of the local veterinary surgeon 
bec:use he had not got his fee. (Applause.) As Mr. 
Byrne had said, what was really necessary in this coun- 
try was the promotion of that advice and knowledge 
which would give the people in the poorer districts an 
opportunity of pursuing their business as regarded the 
breeding and rearing and general treatment of live stock 
on more approved lines, and the best possible means of 
imparting that information would be by the medium of 
veterinary lectures. He had always held that the more 
intelligent his clients were the more they appreciated 
the work of the veterinary surgeon. The greatest difli- 
culty was generally found in the ranks of those really 
ignorant of the matter. He thonght from recent dis- 
closures made by the vice-president of the Department 
of Agriculture, that there might be something done in 


‘the way of helping the idea of spreading knowledge 


through the poorer districts. He saw that at some meet- 
ing the other day there was some discussion in reference 
to the working of the Department, and that they pro- 
posed to formulate a scheme by which they would 
organise the farming communities all over Ireland. If 
that were done they might have a system such as ob- 
tained in many parts of Scotland, where there were 
farmers societies or clubs who gave a salary if they 
thought they required a veterinary surgeon in their 
district. The strongest argument against the establish- 
ment of veterinary dispensaries was that in perhaps 90 
per cent. of the ve country there was no actual 
necessity whatever for such institutions. (App.) 

Mr. Mason said he would take as his text a little 
quotation from that week’s Veterinary News—-“ The 
subject is one which deserves consideration and discus- 
sion of the various points in connection therewith can be 
carried on without irritating the feelings of either side.’ 
There were four aspects for considering the question of 
veterinary dispensaries. There was the point of view of 
the State, of the stockowner, of the veterinary practi- 
tioner, and of the humanitarian. There were some 
figures which he thought would be very important in 
discussing that subject. The capital invested in live 
stock in this country was said to be from £50,000,000 
to £100,000,000. If only one per cent. be lost, this gave 
an annual loss of from a half to one million pounds. 
Now the relative importance of their stock increased 
every year to a tremendous extent, as_ their industries 
and tillage had dwindled. Thirty-six thousand acres of 
tillage were lost last year. Now in his opinion the 
State had a right to adopt the most effectual means in 
its power for the protection of such an asset. It had to 
be shown whether or not veterinary dispensaries would 
protect this national asset. The stockowner was thie 
principal ratepayer and taxpayer, and had the right to 
demand protection for his stock against disease just «s 
for his property against thieves. The majority of their 
farmers were very poor. Ireland had 426,000 holdings 
of less than 36 acres, and 136,000 of less than five acres. 
Yet these proprietors were the backbone of our popula- 
tion. Now looking at it from the point of view of exist- 
ing practitioners, those gentlemen had a right to undis- 
turbed enjoyment of the positions to which they had 
attained, or to compensation for disturbance, but it was 
too much to ask that for all time any condition of things 
could be allowed to continue which tended to thie 
public detriment. Ireland had roughly speaking some- 
thing like 300 veterinary surgeons. Though these were 
manifestly insufficient to protect the vast herds and 
flocks of the country, yet extensive districts were so 
circumstanced that without a subsidy no practitioner 
could reside in them. In Mount Bellew Union, Vo. 
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Galway, they found that no qualitied member of their 
profession came forward on Monday last for election to 
the position of Inspector under the local authority, 
Throughout the whcle of North Leitrim no veterinary sur- 
geon could be fouad. The same applied to a tremendous 
district lying west of a linedrawn through Killarney, in 
Kerry, to Clonakilty, in Co. Cork, which district included 
the towns of Skibbereen, Bantry, Glengariffe, Kenmare, 
Castletownbere, Valentia, Cahirciveen, and Killorglin, 
Similar instances might be multiplied, though perhaps 
not so a obvious. Were such districts to be left as 
at present? Was it not a fact that many practitioners 
already found it difficult to earn a comfortable fivelihood 
by the practice of their profession? If any plan could 
be formulated by which it would sppear that the num- 
ber of resident veterinary surgeons could be increased 
or even doubled and all assured of at least a competeucy, 
while ability and industry would have increased oppor- 
tunities of advancement—should such a scheme be 
lightly rejected? Now as to the humanitarian point of 
view. Could anyone deny the awful amount of suffer- 
ing caused by the m nistrations of the unskilled per- 
sons who were perforce in many cases employed by poor 
stock-owners? Was it not their duty to seek for some 
solution of the difficulty whereby the skill of which they 
claimed apparently to hive a monopoly might be at the 
disposal of the poorest person for the relief of suffering 
in the humblest of God’s creatures? Two objections 
were often raised to the establishment of any such sys- 
tem—(a) That a stock-owner was not a fit object for 
charity in the form of free attendance or even a re- 
duced fee. (4) That the cost of such a system would be 
so great as to make it impossible. As regarded the 
first he would point out that in the live stock of a 
small farmer might be invested the result of the work 
of himself and family for years, and a simple outbreak 
of disease or an accident might reduce him to a condi- 
tion of beggary. Further, the fee which a veterinarian 
must at present charge in order to compensate him for 
long journey, etc., was so great in proportion to the 
client’s means that too often the latter was deterred 
from seeking professional aid until perhaps too late. If 
practitioners were to be found at convenient distances 
and their services could be obtained at a smal! fee, the 
consequent large number of small fees added to a 
Government or other subsidy would compensate the 

ractitioner for the loss of the few large fees to which 

e was accustomed. As regarded the probable cost, he 
considered that the estimates set forward by most of 
those opposed to the establishment of dispensaries were 
excessive. It would be unnecessary and even unwise to 
float a gigantic scheme at once, but even if the matter 


_had been carried as far as the establishment of fifty dis- 


pensaries at a cost of say £200 as a subsidy to each 
officer appointed,and £50 as average compensation toeach 
local practitioner who may have suffered some loss, the 
total cost would only be £12,500, yet he read recently 
that France annually voted £118,000 to her Veterinary 
Department. This was not a matter to be lightly dis- 
missed or flippantly discussed. There were important 
interests at stake. The veterinary profession had a per- 
fect right to act in self-defence against any undue en- 
croachment, but they had all duties as citizens, and 
whatever their politics they sought the prosperity of 
their country. Let them not then bar the way to some 
solntion of this difficulty by blind and selfish opposition 
to every such scheme which might be formulated. The 
present state of things could not continue. It was for 
them therefore to take the matter into their own hands 
and bring forward such a project as would safeguard 
their interests while aiding to increase the material 
prosperity of their country. Otherwise they might find 
when too late that their opportunity had gone and less 
advantageous terms were offered than might otherwise 
have been secured. It was possible that legislation 


might be necessary before the necessary funds would be 
available, but it was probable that the necessary 
measure would excite very little opposition, He had 
seen the rough draught of a scheme drawn up by one of 
the ablest county council secretaries in Ireland, Mr. 
Frigelle, of Wextord, and while not prepared to accept 
it in its entirety, yet he was convinced that such men 
could, with the co-operation of the veterinary profes 
sion, prepare such suggestions as would enable the 
authorities so take active measures for the protection of 
the chief national asset, while securing an increased 
field for their profession with corresponding improve 
ment in their financial position. 

The Present then pointed out that he did not 
think it w.s for them to judge whether lis; ensaries were 
necessary or not, and he was of opinion that they ought 
to leave that question alone in any resolution they might 
pass ; for it seemed to him like a rich man saying to 
poor persons they did not want anything. They were 
crying out throughout Ireland, and had been for many 
years, for veterinary dispensaries, and he did not think 
the members of that Associstion should constitute 
themselves the judges as to whether there was a necess 
ity for dispensaries or not. 

Mr. Hepuey did not agree with the President. He 
pointed out that 30 years ago a certain union made some 
proposition about the establishment of veterinary dis 
pensaries and it was found, as it had been found since, 


‘that the proposed arrangements could not be made 


without a special Act of Parliament. Now, until two 
or three years ago there was no crying out about veteri 

nary dispensaries, and the same authority, which by-the 

by would not go to the expense of keeping a veterinary 
surgeon but kept a registered practitioner to do the 
work of the union, was the very one crying out now and 
saying that they wanted dispeusaries. After that he 
believed the Maryborough County Council reopened the 
question. Then a little while ago there was a proposi 

tion in Roscommon or somewhere round there, that a 
person shonld be engaged to do the diseases of animals 
work and to treat animals. The person who put this 
forward was a solicitor, who considered that the same 
gentleman ought to be engaged to give veterinary lee- 
tures all over the district and to give such other veterin 

ary advice as might be called for by the poor law 
authorities in his district, and all this for a sum of £450 
or less than £200. 

Mr. Carrou said he had come to the conclusion that 
the majority of those present were against the proposed 
veterinary dispensaries. He was against them, too, 
However, he thought it was not for them but for the 
representatives of the people to say whether veterinary 
dispensaries were necessary or not. He would not object 
to them if they did say so. He objected to the scheme 
formulated. If they gave them small districts and paid 
them well he thonght they would be satisfied to do the 
work. But he would certainly oppose the proposed 
scheme bitterly. 

The Presipent said Mr. Hedley had spoken about 
the north, but he thought the north was not so in 
dependant after all. In the north the veterinarians 
charged the snallest fees he knew of and had large 
practices, which was rather perhaps an argument for dis- 
pensaries. 

Mr. Heptey: No. Against them, certainly. 

Mr. Hotianp did not believe the small farmers were 
really so ignorant or 80 helpless a> SOME people imagined, 
His experience was that they qnickly discovered when 
there was something wrong with an animal, and knew 
what to dofor it. If they went miles round the district 
in which he lived he thought they would hardly find 5 per 
cent, of the farmers who would SAY ve We are really in 
want of this thing advocated hy this County Council.” 

Mr. Heaty thought they did not want dispensaries at 


all and could do very well without them. 
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Mr. Patrick said that Mr. McKenny, in mentioning 
the question of small fees, spoke in rather a derogatory 
manner of members of the profession in the north of 
Ireland for accepting those fees. The fact of which he 
(Mr. Patrick) contended was the strongest possible proof 
that it would be a retrograde step if they were to fall in 
line with this proposed scheme. He thought that, 
generally speaking, the [ish practitioner got good fees 
and gave good value for them. Of course, some of then 
who had to work in very poor districts did a great deal 
for nothing. He considered the scheme for veterinary 
dispensaries quite unnecessary. 

After some further discussion the following resolution, 
proposed by Mr. ByRNE and seconded by Mr. MAGEE, 
was carried, there being only one dissentient—“ We, the 
members of the V.M.A. of Ireland having carefully con- 
sidered the various schemes for the establishment of 
veterinary dispensaries throughont Ireland, are 
of opinion that the establishment of such veterinary 
dispensaries and the appointment of veterinary dis- 
agg officers in connection with them, who would 

expected to afford advice and assistance at fees 
fixed in accordance with the valuation of the stock 
owner, is not in our opinion necessary, and even if it 
were we consider that the various schemes, based as 
they are on the Dispensary Medical Service, would prove 
unworkable, and could not have the support of our pro- 
fession.” 

The meeting terminated in a vote of thanks to the 
President. 


THE HYGIENE OF THE TISSUES. 
By Prof. MeTcHNIKOFF. 


The Harben Lectures for 1906, delivered at King’s 
College (University of London) on May 25th, 28th, 
and 30th, 1906.—Lecture I. 


Prof. METCHNIKOFF (who delivered his lecture in 
French), after some remarks on the methods of modern 
medicine proceeded to observe that in the course of 
typhoid fever there was formed in the serum at the same 
time as agglutinin a property called “ sensibilisatrice ”— 
z.e., a substance which modified the typhoid bacilli ia 
such a way as to render them more liable to be des- 
troyed in the body. The idea that these properties of the 
we liquids played a primary ré/e in immunity had be- 
come so deeply rooted that it had even been suggested to 
measure the degree of immunity by the agglutinating or 
the seusibilising power of the blood serum. Later, how- 
ever, it became necessary to give up that method. On 
the one hand, persons might be refractory to typhoid 
fever without possessing any specific properties in their 
body liquids, yet, on the other hand, the presence of 
such properties in no way guaranteed immunity. Thus 
they might frequently observe a large quantity of 
these agglutinating and sensibilising substances in the 
serum of patients at the time when a relapse of the 
disease was developing. He described experiments 
which proved that the essential phenomenon in acquired 
immunity consisted in certain modifications which 
living parts of the body underwent. The phagocytic 
organs were the nuclei of production of the antityphoid 
sensibilising substance. On the strength of researches 
they might conclude that the phagocytes, those cells 
which fought against the microbes and which devoured 
and digested them, were able to elaborate and even to 
excrete into the blood substances which fixed them- 
selves on to microbes and rendered them more amenable 
to their destruction by the body. 

Recent observers on the origin of the antityphoid 
sensibilising substance insisted on the local production 
of these substances and concluded that every living cel! 
could produce sensibilising substances, but the peri- 
toneal and pleural liquids, far from harbouring all sorts 


of cellular elements, contained a number of different 
phagocytes, and therefore further support was given to 
the thesis that the phagocytes were the true producers 
of sensibilising substances. Acquired immunity should 
therefore be regarded as a of the phagocy- 
tes which manifested itself by the over-production of 
sensibilising substances, by their power of reacting 
strongly to the introduction of microbes and their pro- 
ducts, and, lastly, by their capacity of enveloping patho- 
genic microbes and of destroying them intracellularly, 
Extensive series of experiments carried out in the }ist 
few years had proved that the essence of immunity lay 
in the living elements of the body and that it was the 
phagocytes which gave protection. The humoral 
theories of immunity, which sought to explain this 
henomenon by certain pre-existing properties of the 
ae liquids, had vroved to be incapable of being main- 
tained. But latterly the attempt to detract from the 
importance of phagocytic action by subordinating it toa 
humoral influence had been renewed. It was chiefly 
Wright who was the champion of that new theory. 
Though fully recognising that the destruction of 
microbes in the organism was mainly effected by the 
phagocytes, Wright asserted that these cells could only 
act on such microbes as had already been impregnated 
with opsonin—-7.e., a soluble substance circulating in 
the blood and met with in the other body liquids. As 
proof of that theory Wright cited numerous experiments 
made by himself and Douglas in which he allowed the 
phagocytes to act on microbes outside the human body 
in vitro. If the mixture of those living elements was 
bathed in normal serum of man or animals phagocytosis 
began almost immediately, whereas it did not commence 
until much laterand was but imperfectly accomplished 
when phagocytes and microbes were brought in con- 
tact with serum that had been heated to 60° C. 
If the microbes alone were emulsified in unheated 
normal serum the opsonin of the serum fixed itself 
on to them and made them amenable to speedy 
envelopment by the phagocytes. Wright supposed that 
the phagocytes played only a passive réle which de- 
ended on the preliminary action of the opsonin. 
eufeld and Rimpau in the sera of animals immunised 
against various microbes found a substance which had 
no direct action on the phagocytes but which could fix 
itself on to the corresponding microbes and thus modify 
them in such manner that they were more easily devoured 
by the phagocytes. Neufeld and Rimpau called that sub- 
stance a “bacterio-tropic substance” and considered it 
to be distinct from opsonin. Wright had himself in his 
later publications acknowledged the occurrence of spon- 
taneous phagocytosis—-z.e., phagocytosis which becomes 
apparent without any addition of opsonins. One might 
suppose that in these cases of spontaneous phagocytosis 
the opsonin, should it really be indispensable, might be 
secreted by the leucocytes. Thus these cells, having been 
transferred into normal saline solution and finding no 
opsonin in the surrounding liquid, might themselves give 
off enough of it to allow them to envelop the microbes. 
This supposition had not yet been experimentally veri- 
fied, but should it be confirmed it would prove that tlie 
phagocytes were capable of producing substances pre- 
paratory to phagocytosis. If the opsonins were identi- 
cal with the sensibilising substances the problem miglit 
be considered as already solved, for the phagocytes were 
without a doubt one of the sources of these latter sub- 
stances. Even if one were forced tothe conclusion that 
the preparatory action of the opsonins was absolutely 
necessary, and that those substances could only arise 
from the serum, their function would still appear 
to be a far less important one than that of the phago- 
cytes. For the opsonins could only prepare the microbes 
for their destruction by fixing themselves on to them, 
but they were not able to modify these microbes in their 
vitality or virulence, whereas the phagocytes hindered 
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the microbes from multiplying, killed them, and mad 
them entirely disappear. sities PARLIAMENTARY 
If they summed np the whole of those observations! In the House of C SABENTARY. 
on immunity against infective agents they could n t but 
onameen aoe that phenomence was the result of a AMERICAN TINNED Mears, 
in other words immunity was a Mr, asked the Secretary of state for War if he 
of the cells. Those results might serve as a| Would consider the advisability of sending a ci 7 Bn 
general rule of hygienic behaviour towards cellular | Officer of heslth with the li wy ly sending a civilian 
elements. Those cells should be stimulated in their the packing-houses in the Unite 
activity in order snecessfully to fight the germs of infec- | War Office, so that he pt + pe: 5c ea half of the 
tion. Thus, in most of the methods of vaccination | Medical and sanitary point of sage gehen al 
against microbial diseases a modification of the cells in | under which the work was done shes yr — cents 
that sense was being effec'ed. Everything that might tion of buildings used by the ae oom 
weaken the phagocytic action, like the tincture of Mr. HaLpane (Haddingtonshire): ‘ 
opium, shonld be strenuonsly avoided. Although the | Hobbs is considered thoroughly ipa — —— 
phagocytes belonged to the most resistant elements of of carrying out the inspection necennary te tack 
the body, yet it was not safe to count on their insensi- interests of the War Department It con i ceo fo 
bility towards poisons. They were harmed even by |S¢!d out a civilian officer of health to assist _ : 
small doses of opinm. He called their attention. to the}, Mt. Lea: May Lask the right hon gentlem: whether 
influence of aleohol on immunity. It was w ell known it is not the fact that Colonel Hobbs is merel 4 , “ vm d 
that pe sons who indalged too freely in aleohol sh wed whether this is not a question in which a vedhed i nae 
far less resistance to infectious diseases, espe-ially to medical science would be of great a, and emcee 
eroupous pneumonia, than abstemions individuals, | @edical report would not go much further than a re ast 
Not only opium and alcohol hindered the phagocytic by a military officer to allay the apprehensions that re 
action but a number of other substances regularly em- | felt in this country ? Would not a medical report be of 
ployed in medicine caused the sanie results, ‘Even | infinitely greater value ! 
— effect of which in malarial Mr. HatpaNne: Colonel Hobbs is a highly trained 
evers was indisputable, was a poison for the white blood officer. 
cells. One should therefore, as a general rule, avoid as Mr. Lea: Is it not the fact that the officers whose 
far as possible the use of all sorts of medicaments and condnet is now being investigated by the South African 
limit oneself ‘o the hygience theasures which might War Stores Commission were also highly trained officers! 
check the outbreak of infectious disease. That postulate (Cheers.} . 
further strengthened the thesis that the future of medi- Mr. SLoaN : Does the right hon, gentleman mean that 
cine rested far more cn hygiene than on therapeutics. this officer is highly trained in medical science ? 
More than ten years ago it was shown that by inject- Mr. HaLpane: [ mean that he is highly trained in 
ing guinea-pigs with certain liquids it was possible il the Army Service Corps, and therefore is highly trained 
increase their resistance towards pathogenic microbes. |!" this kind of work. 
That plan of enhancing the phagocytic action in general Mr. Stoan: Is he medically trained at all! 
medical practice might with great advantage be employ- Mr. HALDANE: A man cannot do this work withont 
ed by practitioners. The new method was already be- | 4 certain amount of medical knowledge. 
ginning to find it= way into practice and was worthy of Mr. Baker (Finsbury, E.) asked the President of the 
attracting general attention. A Paris surgeon, Ray- Local Government Board whether in view of the dis- 
mond Petit, had decided to employ heated horse serum closures in connection with some of the sources of supply 
in his gravest operations and had continued making use of tinned and preserved meat consumed in this country, 
of it ina series of abdominal and pleural operations, | the importation of which had been largely increased by 
Several other surgeons had also followed his example the exclusion of live ca‘ tle from Canada and elsewhere, 
and as the results had always been most satisfactory it he wonld take steps to institute an enquiry as to the con- 
was to be hop2d that the method would soon come into ditions and sources of onr meat supplies, and particularly 
general use. Mikulicz also endeavoured to introduce |)" to whether the encouragement of the importation of 
into surgery the use of substances increasing phagocytic healthy live cattle was advisable in the interests of the 
reaction. To that end he practised subcutaneons injec- | ™eat consumers In this country. 
_tions of a solution of nucleinic acid 12 hours before|. Mr. Burns (Battersea): 1 am causing some enquiry 
operation. He (Professor Metchnikoff) thonght that to be made as to the conditions and sourees of the meat 
the method of injecting heated horse serum into the supplied to this country. Any question as to the im- 
peritoneal or pleural cavity was snperior to that of | Pertation of live cattle would be one for the soard of 
Mikulicz ; but both these methods must be regarded as Agriculture and Fisheries, | 
most useful for protecting the tissues of the body when Captain Crate (Down, E): } 
injured and weakened by operation. Evidently neither not the fact that there isa suflicient supply of live e 
the nse of serum nor of nucleinicacid were the last words | €,D¢ obtained from Treland | eaie 
of wisdom. Phe SPEAKER: That is not a question for the Local 
In analysing the mechanism of the influence of horse Government Board. 
serum on the post-operative period they found no diffi 
culty in coming to the conclusion that that influence was 
not brought about by an increase in the sensibilising 
substances or by a produc‘ion of opsonins. The nse of}. 
substances enhancing the phagocytic reaction in the pro- of the Board of Agriculture, Sir “ 
tection of tissues which were subjected to operation was Foot and mouth disease was reporter 
but the first step forward in the hygiene of the tissues. | 4‘ France, Germany, Itsly, Switzerland, | Ru 
That subject would have to be extended to other cases Anstri -Hungary, and Argentina in 
and were it was necessary to protect the former against the Netherlands am Ste Por. 
the latter. With regard to that question they might re- inclusive, 1 
joice that the foundation-stone of the hygiene of the tugal in 1902 and 1% a 
tissues——7.e. the thesis that the phagocytes were the and 1905, We have 
arms of defence against the infective germs— had at last of li 
been generally accepted.—Zhe Lancet. | in India, during the period in «nest 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 ro 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 
Foot- | Glanders | Rabie. 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases cep] Swine Feve. 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. | Scab. 
Out- | Ani- Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- Out-] Out- | Slaugh 
mals. jbreake mals. [breaks mals. } breaks. | tered 

Gr. BRITAIN. Week ended June 16 25 | 39 1 27 105 
1905 15 | 25 | 26| x6 | 2} 20 62 
Corresponding week in 1964 .. 14 19 299/| 53 4 42 138 
Total for 24 weeks, 1906 ; | 420 | 733 | | 520-974 | 284] 576 | 2027 
1905 ..|502 | 712 574 1018 | 643] 377 | 1780 
Corresponding period in 1964 504 | 739 692 1279 1050 718 3607 
19038 399 | 623! 624 1024 | 1146} 783 | 3605 

Board of Ayriculture and Fisheries, Jone 19, 1906. 

IRELAND. Week ended June 9 1 | 3 9 
1905 .. ‘ 3 72 
Corresponding Week in { 1904 .. _ ° 3 17 65 
190% .. 8 27 
Total for 23 weeks, 1906 2 2 3 10 | 142 | 34 461 
~{1905 .. 2 2 - 10 27 oe oe 216 33 422 
Corresponding period in 1904 .. 2 2 4 ig | 359 101 1461 
1903... 1 2 1 2 383 83 1302 


Epizootic Lymphangitis: Week ending Jan. 27, 1906, 1 case. 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Custle Street), Dublin, June 14, 1906, 


Notr.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only 


* As Wiseased or Exposed to Infection 


Testimonial to Mr. G. W. Freez 


Over 100 gentlemen, representing all sections of the 
town and country interests of Port Elizabeth and Uiten- 
hage, assembled in the Royal Hotel on Thursday even- 
ing, May 10th, to do honour to Mr. W. Freer, Govern- 
ment Veterinary Surgeon, who left for England on 
Saturday. The Mayor (Rev. J. Whiteside), in opening 
the proceedings, said this was not really a public meet- 
ing, and had notice been given to the public a very much 
larger attendance would have resulted, but it was more 
a gathering of Mr. Freer’s more intimate friends for the 
purpose of presenting him with a mark of their esteem 


and good will on the eve of his departure for England» 
on holiday with his wife and family. He regretted to | 
hear that the primary reason for Mr. Freer’s departure | 


was the precarious state of his father’s health, but he 


hoped that when Mr. Freer arrived Home he would find | 


the journey on that score to have been unnecessary, and 
that he would be free to enjoy himself unrestrainedly. 
He dwelt upon the many geod qualities displayed by 
Mr. Freer during the years he has been in onr midst, 
and said he had thoroughly popularised the office of 
Veterinary Surgeons in this district. His arrival was 
looked upon with the greatest suspicion by the farmers, 
who did not at all like the innovation of having a 
Government official interfering with their horses and 
cattle, but Mr. Freer was not long here when he dispel- 
led all these feelings of hostility. The Mayor dwelt at 
some Jength upon the antiquated notions of many of 
the farwers, who langhed to scorn the up-to-date ideas 
of a veterinary surgeon, and who declined at first to de- 
part on any consideration from the old fashioned con- 
coctions which were supposed to be a panacea for ll ills 
and drew a comparison between them and to-day, when’ 


Mr. Freer’s name was a household word upon every farm 
in the district. 

Mr. William Harvey, who is one of the largest land- 
owners in this district, dwelt upon the good humoured 
way in which Mr. Freer bad gone about his work. He 
had always been ready, by day or night, to doctor any- 
thing in the way of ananimal. No pains were too great 
for him to take in the execution of his duty. He (Mr. 
Harvey) had undertaken the collection of the testimonial 
fund, and he could only say that had he had longer 
| notice he would have been able to hand over a much 
‘greater sim, but he thought no greater estimonial cout: 
be shown than the fact that subscriptions were still 
being received by him quite unsolicited. 

The Hon. John Dolley reiterated the statements of the 
previous speakers, and spoke of the high esteem in which 
Mr. Freer was held by the farming community. He 
~was held to be second only in the service to that grand 
old man, Dr. Hutcheon, who, he was ple sed to say, had 
at last received recognition from the Government. and 

held now a very high position in the Department of 
Agriculture. He trus‘ed that Mr. Freer, on his return 
‘from England, would not be removed to another district, 
as they wanted him here again, and they intended to 
have him. 

Mr. J. G. Cuyler, of Cuyler Manor, speaking as Pre- 
sident of the Uitenhage and Port Elizabeth Farmers’ 
Association, said he had been deputed by the members 
of this Association to offer Mr. Freer their best wishes 
for a pleasant holiday, and to thank him for the way in 
which he had always attended to the wants of the 
farmers. They had found Mr. Freer ever ready to 
attend to all calls made upon him, and very skilful in 
his remedies. 
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Mr. T. W. Mills, M.L.A., in a humourous speech, re- 


ferred to the quack medicines and fantastic prescriptions 
that used to be-in vogue in this part of the country, and 
spoke of the progress the farmers had made in recent 


ears. He was pleased to know that the farming com- 
munity had recognised that a veterinary surgeon was an 
absolute necessity, and he thought much of the appre- 
ciation was due to the tactful way in which Mr. Freer 
had gone about his work. He knew of many instances 
where valuable stock had been saved by Mr. Freer, and 
his labours had won their just reward. 

Mr. Harvey then made the presentation from UViten- 
hage and district, which was a purse containing £112. 

Mr. C. T. Ayliff. on behalf of the public of Port 
Elizabeth, presented Mr. Freer with a purse containing 
a cheque for £81, and said he had been particularly de- 
sired to express the hope that Mr. Freer would retarn 
tu this district on his arrival back from England. 


Mr. T. J. Mackay also spoke on behalf of the Port 


Elizabeth public. 


The Hon. RK. F, Hurndall, M.L.C, said that he would 
do his best in Capetown to secure Mr. Freer’s return to 
He was a good man in the right place, and 


this district. 
would be greatly missed by the farmers. 


Mr. W. H. Dolley spoke on behalf of the Sportsmen’s 
Association, and Mr. ©. Fuller on behalf of the Kennel 


Club. 


only with renewed vigour, but new ideas. 


turn here from England. 


work was appreciated.—7'he Times. 


THANKS TO ELECTORS. 


Wa. Bower begs to thank those Meu.bers of the 


profession who voted for him at the recent election of 
study the 


Council, and trusts by endeavouring t: 


Mr. W. Freer, in returning thanks, said he was deeply 
touched with the many expressions of goodwill, and said 
the handsome presents would be of considerable use to 
him as he intended whilst in England undergoing a 
further course of instruction at the Veterinary College 
in order to bring himself thoroughly up-to-date, as he 
believed in gaining all the experience he could in con- 
nection with his profession, so that he would return not 
He had no 
wish to leave this district and felt certain he would re- 
He had always done his best 
as far as he knew, and he was glad to know that his 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FOOD INSPECTION, 
Sir, 
Just now when public attention is being directed to the 
question of the purity of food supplies, it will probably 
be of interest to your readers to know something of what 
is being done with regard to the inspection of food sold in 
this country. 
_ Some seven years ago the Report of the Royal Comis- 
sion on 1 uberculosis made several suggestions with a view 
to securing the purity of the food supply, and recommended 
that in future no person be permitted to act as a Meat In- 
spector until he has passed a qualifying examination. ‘These 
suggestions and recommendations were embodied in a 
circular issued by the Local Government Board to the 
Local Authorities throughout the country. Following on 
this report the Royal Sanitary Institute, in order to facilitate 
the carrying out of these suggestions, established special 
training and examinations directed to the qualification of 
public officers whose particular duty was the inspection of 
meat and food. 
These examinations for Inspectors of meat and other 
foods are held in the principal centres in England, and have 
by special request been extended to Colonies where other 
examinations are held by the Institute. 
_ The syllabus for this examination was submitted to, and 
in general terms approved by, the Local Government Board 
of England, the Local Government Board of Scotland, and 
the Local Government Board of Ireland 
The Examination is made in every way as practical as 
posible, and the candidates are examined on actual speci- 
mess of meat, fish, canned, and preserved foods, 
During the period that this examination has been held, 
280 candidates have come up for examination, and 193 cer- 
tificates have been granted. Many of those who have 
obtained certificates are now holding appointments in the 
principal towns and ports of the country. 
The President of the Local Government Board, in reply 
to a question in the House last week, called attention to the 
importance of efficient inspection of food supplies, and it Is 
in order to make such inspection possible that the Institute 
are urging the necessity of local authorities having for this 
purpose the assistance of competent and qualified officers. 
I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

J. Lane Norter, 

Chairman of Council, 
The Royal Sanitary Institute, London, 

June, 1906. 


interest of the profession generally to merit a continu- 


ance of their support. 
East Rudham, June 20th. 


To the Veterinary Profession. 


Gentlemen,— I most sincerely return thanks for the 
honour you have done me in the recent election of 
L will endeavour to justify 


Council of the R.C.V.S. 
_your confidence.—-Yours faithfully, 
Hy. SUMNER. 

Liverpool, June 13th. 


Personal. 


the Carlton Hotel, Edin- 
burgh, on the 20th inst., Walter O. Robertson, M.R.c.v.s., 
‘| accomplished quicker, or does it mean that the 


GENERAL ANJESTHESIA 
Sir, 

With your kind permission I should like anothes word 
on this matter. Now that Mr. Pugh has deseribed his 
method of administering chloroform to colt 
more feasible 

A little more enlightenment on the structure and plan of 
and as to how the chloro 


colt when he is in 


it seems a bit 


the muzzle would be interesting, 
form is renewed without startling the 
the excitant stage of the process, and supposing that the 
first dose of, say, one ounce doesn't 
| should like Mr. Wallis Hoare to explain the sentence 
“T always cast the animal prior to the administration, as 
my observations re the standing p lead me to believe 
that the former method is far quicker Does this mean 
the whole thing—casting, chloroforming and operating- 1s 
chloroform 


If the latter | 


end the ¢ olt off. 


osture, 


Selkirk, was married to Lizzie Sinclair, daughter of 
acts quicker when given cast than stat ding 


William grant, Galashiels. 


At the Seventh Annual Horse and Cart Parade of the 
Hackney and Stoke Newington T'radesmen’s Association 
held on Clapton Common, Thursday, June 14th, Messrs. | good deal of the chloroform 
A. Glover, A. E. Gostling, F.'T.G. Hobday, and IF. W. 
Wragg were among the eight Parade Judges ; the Hon. : 
Vet. Inspectors were Messrs. Donald Gregory, F. vapour is then’ given as 


Carter ; the Hon. Sec. is Mr. A. H. Towne. 


tit. A bigger 


should say the facts are somewhat agains 
face of sponge will be giving off vapou if the sponge | kept 
level or nearly so than if tilted ne end When cast a 
rally gravitates to the 

lowest edge of the sponge, especially 1 the sponge is flat 
and in a tray, and it is questionable whether as much 
if the ponge is level or 


nearly so 
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If Mr. Wallis Hoare pays no attention to the corneal 
reflex, what does he pay attention to? Of course I know 
that an experienced chloroformist can judge of le tout 
ensemble by what they call in Lancashire ‘‘ the rack of the 
eye,’’ but I think the corneal reflex in conjunction with the 
breathing and lack of movement all guide us. 

Has Mr. Hoare seen that involuntary movement of the 
fore and hind limbs (in the toxic stages) if he has taken the 
hobbles completely off when his patient is anzsthetised. 

The sequel that I have frequently seen, and about which 
I think there can be no doubt, is catarrh, or at any rate a 
discharge from the nostrils. I have seen this both in the 
dog and horse.—Yours truly, 

G. MayaLt. 


Sir, 

I feel much indebted to Mr. Pugh for describing his 
modus operandi in chloroforming horses in the standing 
position, 

Mr. Squair makes a mistake if he is under the impression 
that I accepted Mr. Pugh’s statement on the dicky-bird- 
trapping principle. Nothing of the kind. All persons do 
not see with the same eyes. His letter might appear to 
some ‘‘ tinged with sodium salt.’’ 

Mr. Hoare apparently treats the Cocaine incident as a 
myth, butI can assure him that there is neither romance 
nor lunacy in my quotations, but simple solid truths. Jf 
the cocaine had been injected into the jugular vein, that 
might acount for ‘‘the milk in the cocoa-nut.’’ The 
small hole made in the vein with the needle would not 
admit a sufficiency of air to kill a horse. In my experience 
a large volume of air is required to effect that purpose, and 
the closing scene is not of a “ Presto’’ character. Perhaps 
Mr. H. could find a knacker in Ireland to inject a dram 
or two of a5 or 10 per cent. solution of Cocaine into the 
wind pipe, and note the results. If the veterinary who 
went to put the tube in the said horse sees this correspon- 
dence, and would inform Mr. H. of the case, his fretful 
bristles would no doubt resume their natural tranquil state. 
—Yours respectfully, PLUTO. 


SIR, 

I have apparently wounded Mr. Pugh’s feelings because I 
have not seen eye to eye with him regarding the removal 
of ordinary wel! descended testicles, and on account of this 
have called upon my head such expressions as, a veterinary 
surgeon with an averted sense of feeling, dubious and hys- 
terical, turning in an asphyxiated condition, to pray that 
light may be shed from high places. Mr. Pugh evidently 
thinks I am a disbeliever in chloroform in serious and pain- 
ful operations. Far from it; I strongly approve of it, but 
I ask,—How can an operation .be serious and very painful 
if an animal can be chloroformed and operated on in eight 
minutes ? This is operating against time with a vengeance, 
five minutes for chloroform, one to pull up leg and antisept 
scrotum, one to operate and one to dress. Why if we ask 
any of our medical friends we will-bé told that a patient can- 
not be safely anzsthetised with chloreform under five minutes, 
(perhaps a little quicker with ether if gas is given previously) 
and that during the period-of Stimulation and excitement 
has often to be held down onthe operating table by several 
nurses, perspiring all over. But a horse can go one better 
than this; he allows himself to be led out like a lamb, takes 
a sniff of chioroform, slides to mother earth and sleeps 
soundly, probably due to an €asy conscience ; this sounds 
romantic. 

I am sure the majority of country practitioners in breed- 
ing districts where young animals have to be handled will 
agree that some restraint is necessary, but if the ropes— 
condemned by Mr. Squair (probably the hobbles as well) as 
old fashioned, unprefessional, and empirical ; and the twitch, 
condemned by Mr. Pugh as an instrument of torture—can- 
not be used, Ye Olympian Gods! are we to run for chloro- 
form anda muzzle? Are we to administer anesthetics to 
calves, lambs, and pigs, which suffer in equal proportion to 
a horse when being castrated ? 

My picture of what sometimes occurs in an ordinary case 
of castration apparently displeased Mr. Pugh, who seems 


to be waiting for the Millennial Dawn, when the veterinary 
surgeon shall enter into his kingdom and refrain from g. 
pressing himself forcibly when sorely tried. Well, the lion 
may lie down with the lamb, but human nature will remaiy 
human nature till the end of the Chapter. 

I thank Mr. Pugh very much for detailing his mode of 
procedure, and admit there is of necessity a certain amount 
of pain when castrating, especially when the nerve in the 
cord is being cut, but, like drawing a tooth, it is soon over, 
—Yours truly, 

JAMES Forses. 

Truro. 


Sir, 

Having performed the operation of castration under 
chloroform for the last four seasons, I should like to support 
those who have already written on this subject. I always 
administer the chloroform standing, and no one can fail to 
be impressed by the easy way in which the majority of the 
colts come to the ground, and the excitable ones never make 
such a bad fall as when cast in the ordinary way. As to the 
help it gives when operating there is no question: the leg can 
be pulled further out of the way giving more room for the 
clams, the testicles are not drawn up, and there is no strug. 
gling to bruise or lacerate the cord. The swelling which 
takes place afterwards is much smaller and passes away 
sooner. 

The greatest argument for chloroform is that it saves the 
animal from feeling any pain during a very painful opera. 
tion, and this should be one of the first considerations of 
every veterinary surgeon. 

The following are the times and quantities required to get 
five yearling colts ready for operation : 

12 min. 7 min. 8 min. 12 min. 12 min. 
23 oz. 2 oz. 13 oz. 4 oz. 23 oz. 

The fourth colt, although a yearling, was quite as big as 
the average two-year-old and had had two feeds of corn a 
day all through the winter. 

ARNOLD Spicer, F.R.C.V5S. 


Sir, 

The administration of chloroform to the horse when 
standing appears to possess not a few advocates, with 
whom I certainly cannot positively disagree, as my own 
experience in this direction is practically nil. 

But I should like to ask if anyone has seen an acciclent to 
the horse, through his becoming entangled with the rope or 
ropes attached to his head, during the “excitement stage.” 

I should have thought that a very probable occurrence 
with any means of restraint, short of actual throwing. Even 
with Mr. Pugh’s arrangement of two cavesson reins—a 
method which seems to me the best I have heard of—such 
a contingency is, I think, by no means impossible. 

I am an advocate of chloroform and would rofuse to per+ 
form any really painful operation without it. But where 
a horse is the subject I would throw him first, both for his 
sake and my own. I should like to hear if the advocates cf 
anesthetisation standing have any experience of accidents 
of this nature to their patients, or if the danger | have 
indicated exists only in my imagination. Considering the 
vidlent struggles which generally mark the ‘‘ excitement 
stage”? of chloroform, I should have thought it a very ral 
danger indeed.—Yours truly, 
“INEXPERIENCED. 


ComMuNIcATIONS AND Papers receiven—Col. J. Lane 
Notter; Messrs. A. Maynard, J. Alex. Todd, G. |'pton, 
G. Mayall, T.A.Ford, F.E.Place, J. Forbes, Arnold 
Spicer, G.H. Locke, H. G. Rogers, F. C. Mason, 
A. H. Towne. V.S. Young Practitioner,’’ P!uto, 
‘* Inexperienced,”’ 

Diseases of British Malaya (Parts 1 & 2.) Leeds /reniug 
Post, The Evening Star (Ipswich). 


Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, 


